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By May 
L_...Lamberton 
Becker herself 


One book you'll never be 
without, once you know it! 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


It’s really reading for fun! In 
this absorbing book Mrs. Becker 
makes vividly real the treasures 
you can find in books $2.00 




















A Novel Older Girls will 
Enjoy— 


HATHAWAY 
HOUSE 


BY NELIA GARDNER WHITE 


A delightful story of the Hatha- 
ways—of Penelope, who is pretty 
and popular, and Alice, who is 
quiet and deep. They live just 
around your corner—for noth- 
ing happens to them that might 
not happen—any moment—to 
‘ you or someone you know-..$2.00 








‘Do You Like a Good 


Mystery Yarn? Read 


THE MYSTERY 
CROSS 


By GUNBY HADATH 


“A Cornish lad is summoned by 
‘a mysterious drummer, appear- 
ing in his village street, to seek 
‘a treasure hidden for him by his 
adventurer-father. It’s a race 
between wits for discovery of 
the. secret! Illustrated $1.75 
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4 Thrilling Indian Story— 


_ PAINTED 
_» MOCCASIN 


By CARL MOON 


The tale of young Kosaga, of an 
ancient Pueblo tribe, who, from 
the great. day of winning his 
manhood, plans to make a name 
for himself among his people. 
By the author of “The Flaming 
A - $2.50 








Your bookseller has these 
books! 
Or, if not, order direct from 
F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443-4th Avenue New York 


























AS ONE READER TO ANOTHER 
By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young people 
and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. Letters should be addressed to her 
at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 














F course you know that you are free 

to ask me any questions about the 
choice of books, for any purpose, fun or 
information or any of the thousand rea- 
sons why we read. If the question is of 
general interest I will try to find room for 
it in this column, otherwise I will reply 
by mail if you enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope. But here is a new 
offer: ] will send a brand-new, well-chosen 
book to the student who sends me the 
most interesting question each month. I 
won’t print his name, because a question 
and answer column is always more inter- 
esting if we can ask questions without 
appearing personally in print. But at the 
end of the season I will print the names 
of those who have received books. Here 
is a chance to help your book-club, and 
through that, all the other book-clubs, for 
these delightful organizations all watch 
the advice in this column. 


Our Common Heritage 


A. C. is looking for historical novels, 
to provide a background for the study of 
history, American and English. This 
means, of course, that these stories must 
have more than interesting plots, more 
than characters who convince you that 
they are real people, whether “historical 
personages” or simple citizens who lived 
without getting into the records. This 
“more” that a good historical novel must 
have is such a knowledge of the time and 
place it describes that you may be sure 
not only that the details aré accurate but 
that the atmosphere is that of the time. 
John Buchan is one of the most reliable 
present-day writers of historical fiction: 
I am constantly recommending his ro- 
mance, Witch Wood; many others of his 
are immensely popular, and his new story, 
The Blanket of the Dark, is remarkable 
in its own way; its young hero is an aspir- 
ant to the throne of Henry the Eighth, 
who figures largely in the story along 
with famous men of his time, and the 
atmosphere is the suppressed but steadily 
rising resentment against the character 
and conduct of the king. The Piper’s Lad, 
by Harriette Campbell, is a romantic 
story of a most romantic period, the days 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie; the one thing 
I need to tell any girl about the plot is 
that the heroine dresses as a boy and 
goes as a soldier, but besides that the 
spirit of the time is well set forth by an 
author who, though American-born, now 
lives in one of the historic houses of Eng- 
land. The days of the same famous prince 
come alive in the novels of a favorite 
author here and abroad, D. K. Broster, 
whose The Flight of the Heron introduced 
her to American readers a year or so ago. 
This has been followed by The Gleam in 
the North, so vital and stirring a tale that 
you are glad enough to find that yet an- 
other one is coming to round out a trilogy. 


Two fine historical novels of America 
appear this fall; one I have read in an 
advance copy, one in manuscript, for one 
of the perquisites of a literary editor is 
the chance to read the new books a long 
time ahead. Senor Zero, by Henry Justin 
Smith, is the story of a youth who stowed 
away on ‘the first voyage of Columbus, 
joined up for the one headed by Amerigo 
Vespucci, and in time became so fasci- 
nated by the life of the New World that 
he gave up the chance to become a 
grandee of Spain in order to cast in his 
fortunes with the Caribbees. Every time 
I have crossed the ocean I have stood in 
the bow of the ship wondering how on 
earth Columbus ever kept up his courage, 
not for the five or ten days taken by a 
modern ship along a well-known way, 
but for weeks of steady sailing into the 
black unknown. This story seems to take 
you along on that trip, and through the 
experiences of the man’s later years. 


The other novel I have been waiting to 
tell you about is Wheels Toward the 
West, by Hildegarde Hawthorne, the best 
story she has written and a distinct con- 
tribution to historical fiction for American 
young people. A family sets out for the 
Far West in covered wagon days, consol- 
ing themselves that “we ain’t goin’ to 
furrin’ parts: Californy’s just as much 
ours as Pennsylvania, and so’s the land 
between”—in other words, at the time 
when America was beginning to realize 
herself a vast and inexhaustible country. 
They go from Philadelphia to St. Louis 
by train, then by a Missouri steamboat 
to Kansas City, and on by wagon trail; 
in the plains country the boy and girl are 
lost from the wagons, captured by Indi- 
ans, and live with them long enough to 
keep you furiously reading. I am assured 
by people who know more about Indians 
than I do that this book is accurate, and 
I can say for myself that you won’t find 
it dull! 


Yankee Bards 


D. McC. M. asks about an anthology 6f 
American poetry. Most school libraries 
have Louis Untermeyer’s Modern Ameri- 
can Poetry, which has been several times 
revised and enlarged, and is now a portly 
volume. Then Alfred Kreymborg, a poet 
and a critic both keen and sympathetic, 
wrote Our Singing Strength, a history of 
American poetry from its beginning to 
the present, and this was supplemented a 
year later by an anthology that went 
along with it chronologically, Lyra Amer- 
icana, two fine volumes that together 
make a poetic record from Colonial times 
to current verse. Now Mr. Untermeyer 
has reinforced his modern collection with 
American Poetry from the Beginning to 
Whitman, which treats earlier poets as 
those of today were presented in the 
earlier book. The Modern Library has 
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THRILLING 

PUTNAM 

BOOKS 
FOR REAL BOYS 


A Boy Scout 
With Byrd 


By Paul Siple. Here is the account 
one of the most thrilling true 
adventures that ever fell to the lot 
of a boy. Paul Siple was the Boy 
Scout chosen to accompany Rear 
Admiral Byrd on his epochal trip 
to the Antarctic and he tells of his 
experiences in this book packed with 
action. The best selling boys’ book 
in America! Foreword by Admiral 
Byrd. 33 illustrations. $1.75. 


Burning Up 
The Sky 
By Bob Buck. Bob Buck, who is 


17, has been breaking junior aviation 
records ever since iL received his 
pilot’s license and his book includes 
not only his many adventures in the 
air but also sound common sense on 
flying. The author is President of the 
Sky Seouee of America. rT 





Pinkie At 


Camp Cherokee 


By Henry S. Whitehead. He came 
to Camp direct from the Barbados, 
with a strange British accent, vio- 
lently red hair, a pale skin, and thick 
lasses. He knew all about cricket, 
os had never even seen a game of 
baseball! But just the same Pinkie 
didn’t remain the “camp goat” for 
long! $1.75. 


U-Boats Westward! 


By Ernst Hashagen. This is the 
unforgettable story of the part played 
in the World War by that terrible 
engine of destruction—the submarine. 
The author was a commander of a 
U-Boat on which the horror of death 
was always present in its strangest 
forms. IJlMustrated. $3.50. 


Everyday Life In 
Archaic Greece 


Written and Illustrated by Mar- 
jorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 
The manners, customs, and mode of 
life of Greece’s golden age are here 
interestingly reconstructed from a 
study of material unearthed from the 
ruins. With many eam 


FREE! Write for a new descrip- 
tive catalogue of the famous 
Putnam Books for Boys. 


G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








4 Comprehensive Anthology of American 
Verse, edited by Conrad Aiken. I hope 
you have a set of your own Scholastic 
book, Saplings, in your school library; 
every now and then I-have occasion to 
consult one of these slender but impor- 
tant volumes, and every time I am im- 
pressed anew by the power and beauty of 
the best of this young verse. 


True to Life 


R. P. L. is more interested in biography 
than in stories, “if things happen in it,” 
and asks for advice on such books to be 
read aloud. High Adventurers, by Mary P. 
Parkman, makes excellent reading-aloud, 
for the eleven sketches are just about the 
length best suitable for this purpose, or 
one could readily report on them in con- 
densed oral versions, for interesting num- 
bers on a book-club program. These ad- 
venturers include aviators (one of course 
is Lindbergh), artists such as E. A. Abbey 
and Harriet Hosmer, Edward MacDowell 
the composer, Dorothy Canfield (whose 
career is certainly one in which American 
young people will find inspiration), Ed- 
ward Bok, and a present-day statesman 
very much in the newspapers, Margaret 
Bondfield, affectionately known as “Our 
Maggie” by thousands of Englishmen 
whom she represented in the late British 
Labor Cabinet. Girls Who Did, by Helen 
Ferris and Virginia Moore, is out with a 
new chapter; it is about women each of 
whom has reached some position of lead- 
ership today and how they reached it, and 
you will see that it is hard for me to 
write about it without stammering, for the 
extra chapter is about me, and if you 
should want to know what my high school 
days had to do with my subsequent career, 
why, here it is. 


I am waiting eagerly for the publica- 
tion of Jeanette Eaton’s The Flame, for 
her previous book, A Daughter of the 
Shrine, is one of the very best biographies 
ever written for young people. It is so 
good, indeed, that though there are sev- 
eral lives of Madame Roland, whose noble 
and touching story it tells, written for 
grown-up readers, I am likely to recom- 
mend this one to them instead. It will 
give you, not only a vivid sense of a 
strong personality, but-a clear idea of the 
French Revolution and what led to it. 
Miss Eaton’s new book does the same 
thing for medieval Italy, so they tell me, 
and it will be published in a short time 
now. 


Everyday Things in Archaic Greece is 
not a biography, but provides just that 
background for life that we need when 
reading other biography or history. The 
authors are the Quennels, who wrote a 
famous book on everyday life in England, 
and are now at work on a historical series 
of which this is one of the volumes. Be 
sure to read this if you are taking the 
classical course, or reading ancient his- 
tory; it has that familiar and friendly 
knowledge of how people ate and drank 
and built their houses and harvested their 
crops and went to school and played 
games, which makes you forget this was 
the past. By the way, if you are putting 
on a Greek play, this book will show you, 
with draperies, just how to make the 
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Books With Which 
to Start Your 


School Library 
or Book Club 


FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE 


By IRENE Cooper WILLIS 


May Lamberton Becker says: “If | had had biog- 
raphies as good as ‘Florence Nightingale’, | 
would have read more biography when | was 
your age.” $2.00 


THE SECRET EMPIRE 
A BOY WITH LA SALLE 


By Henry W. PATTERSON 


A thrilling historical story for boys. The great 
explorer La Salle, and a sixteen-year-old boy 
are the chief characters. Illustrated. $2.00 


By D. K. BROSTER 


THE FLIGHT OF THE HERON 
ond THE GLEAM IN THE NORTH 


Splendid stories of courage and devotion to a 
cause; and Bonnie Prince Charlie's attempts to 
regain his throne. Illustrated. $2.50 each 


Introductory Books on Sports 
Edited by Cecil Aldin 

Books on popular sports, written especially for 
beginners and published under the supervision 
of the famous English artist. The series: 
RIDING by Lady Hunloke and Cecil Aldin 
GOLF by Henry Cotton 
TENNIS by John Doeg and Allison Danzig 
HUNTING by Cecil Aldin 

Illustrated. $2.00 each 


COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 
425 Fourth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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Modern Russian Story 


VANYA OF THE STREETS 
By Ruth E. Kennell 


Illustrated by Michael Perts 


A story of a child of the wolf 
packs of Russia, the “besprizornie” 
or “uncared-for children” of whom 
we have_heard so much and know 
so little. This is the first book 
about the younger generation of 
modern Russia, and is first-hand 
material, untouched by the spirit 
of propaganda, but shows various 
aspects of Russian life today. Un- 
mistakably Russian in spirit and 
atmosphere, the pictures are an in- 
tegral part of the book. $2.00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


(ood Stories —Well Told 


In the Days of Chivalry 


MEN oF IRON 


Written and illustrated by 
Howard Pyle 


The days of chivalry when “men 
were iron” are brought to life in 
this vigorous tale of the Middle 
Agese Young Myles Falworth, son 
of a lord unjustly disgraced on a 
false charge of ‘treason, dedicates 
his life to restoring his father’s 
reputation. Each step of his dra- 
matic rise to knighthood in the 
service of a powerful lord, is full of 
glamorous details of life in those 
perilous days. Historical fiction at 
its best, an adventure story that is 
undated in the universality of its 
appeal to men and boys alike, this 
story has held two generations of 
readers spellbound. Illustrated by 
the author. $2.00. 





Free: Beautifully illustrated catalogue of Books for Boys and Girls sent upon request. 


49 East 33d Street 





Pre-Revolutionary Days 


CarDIGAN 
By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 

“A glamorous story of pre-Rev- 
olutionary days in the American 
colonies. Michael Cardigan, 
nephew of Sir William Johnson, 
commissioner of Indian affairs, is 
called at eighteen from the school- 
room to play a dramatic and lead- 
ing role in the struggle for the ad- 
herence of the Indians in the war 
of Independence. This is a story 
which older boys and girls will 
enjoy.”—Springfield Re publican. 
“This historical romance is the best 
work the author ever did. It is so 
exciting and well written that this 
beautifully printed and illustrated 
new edition will prove a valuable 
addition to any library.”—Balti- 
more Sun. $2.50. 


New York 
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TO ALL.HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES: 


You did so well in starting book clubs 
all by yourselves that the SCHOLAS- 
TIG, working with ten leading pub- 
lisherss now offers a remarkable plan 
‘by which you can start: your next 
yéar’s library without cost. Look on 

* Page 5 of your Sept. 19th issue to learn 
how to Start your book’ club, and watch 
advertisements in our Book Section. 

Tell me all about your club! For 
any interesting and complete descrip- 
tion that we can print, | will send an 
autographed book. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


NAME ME! 


(I'm a Book) 
2. Closing Date, October 24, 1931 
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PLAYS 
For High School Production 


Berkeley Square 

Broken Dishes 

The Nut Farm 

The Blossoming of Mary Anne 
House Afire 

It Never Rains 

Nine Till Six 

Solid South 

Your Uncle Dudley 

Remote Control 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of 
Plays 1932, free of charge 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


, Dept. S-10 
25 West 45th St., New York 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 















































HIS is the second of a series of every- 
issue guessing games on the titles of 
great books. Each of them suggests or repre- 
sents the title of some famous novel, play, 
biography, or other book. Besides guessing 
correctly the name of the book and its 
author, you must send in an essay not exceed- 
ing 200 words on the book in question. 
For the best essay submitted each time, 
Scholastic will award a prize of a good book 


of your own choice. No one can win this 
prize more than once. But send in all fifteen 
of your answers and essays before the closing 
dates each time, and at the end of the year 
the students who have come nearest getting 
the entire list right and have submitted the 
best group of essays will be awarded prizes 
as follows: $15, $10, and $5 worth of books. 

The first one was published in the Septem- 
ber 19 Scholastic, and must be in by October 
10. Results of No. 1 will be published in the 
October 31 issue, and of No. 2 in the Novem- 
ber 14 issue. Address your replies to Book 
Title Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., 
New York City. 





“What | Am Reading” 
Contest 


HE SCHOLASTIC conducts an 

annual book-reading contest for 
all high school students. The prizes 
are $10, $5, and $3 worth of books, 
with five honorable mentions, and 
they go to the students who read the 
best lists from the standpoint of lit- 
erary quality and variety. Only books 
read voluntarily between September 
1 and May 1 are acceptable. The 
Reading Contest for 1931-32 is now 
open. All you have to do is to keep 
a list of the authors, titles, and write 
a ten-word review of each book you 
read. Complete details may be ob- 
tained on request. If you intend to 
compete (and why not? you'll read 
a lot anyway), write to The Scho- 


lastic Reading Contest Editor, 155 
East 44th St., New York City. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 























For English Classes 


Dorotny Canrietp: A Nectecrep Best 
SELLER, by Elizabeth Wyckoff, The Bookman, 
September. 

Pointing to one of the most impressive fig- 
ures on the literary scene. 


Tue Furure OF THE Skyscraper, by George 
W. Gray, The New York Times Magazine, 
September 13. 

Several distinguished architects give their 
opinions to a reporter on future building 
developments, with reference to the possibili- 
ties of skyscraper architecture in small towns. 


DraMA IN ParntiNnc, by Samuel A. Lewisohn, 

Creative Art, September. 

Some interesting ideas slip out during a 
discussion of elementary esthetics. A num- 
ber of photographic reproductions of work by 
José Clemente Orozco are in the same issue. 


Tue Story OF THE YouNG MAN WITH THE 
Cream Tarts, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
The Golden Book, September. 

If you have never read this horrifying yarn 
by the author of Treasure Island, here is op- 
portunity knocking again. 


Tuese New Ipeas Promise a New Pros- 
PERITY, by Raymond Willoughby, Nation’s 
Business, August. 

A list of ingenious inventions which ought 
to put industry back on its feet. 


Two Mites Up, by Myron M. Stearns, 
Harpers, September. 
Stories of the funny things ple do up in 
the air, opening a whole new field of psychol- 
ogy and of fiction. 


A Larce Numser or Persons, by Paul Gal- 
lico, Vanity Fair, September. 

Sports crowds of all kinds described by a 
top-notch sports reporter. 


Tue Turee GuHosts or America, by Andre 
Maurois, Scribner’s, September. 
America seems to be losing the illusions of 
y ~~ ae in the opinion of the author of 
riel. 


Let tHE AMATEUR Make Music, by Harold 
Bauer, Etude, July. 

An intelligent plea on behalf of more play- 
ing, singing, and composing for personal in- 
stead of public satisfaction, by a versatile 
piano virtuoso. 


Tue SNAKE Farm at San Pavto, by Alice 
Curtis Desmond, Travel, August. 

Vivid stories about the Brazilian govern- 
ment’s preserve for poisonous and non-poison- 
ous reptiles. 


For History and Social Studies 


Tue Responsisitity oF BANKERS, by James 
Truslow Adams, The Forum, August. 
Added evidence why it is easier for a camel 

to get through a needle’s eye. 


Epucation UnpEeR THE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT, by J. McKeen Cattell, School and 
Society, September 5, 1931. 

A critical summary of the status of federal 
education with an appendix by the author 
suggesting an educational program for the 
National Government. 


Fatt oF THE Lasor GoverRNMENT, by H. N. 
Brailsford, The New Republic, September 16. 

A Britisher advances several original ex- 
planations of the recent change in the Eng- 
lish Cabinet. 


GLORIFYING THE CRIMINAL, by Morrow Mayo, 
The Commonweal, September 16. 

Condemns the attitude of journalists 
toward murders, robberies, and rackets. 


Wetcome To THE Next War, by Herbert 
Corey, Outlook, September 16. 

Prophecy regarding the future which is an 
acid comment on the past. 


Tue Country ScHoot, by Richard B. Ran- 
som, Current History, September. 

A study of the differing amounts spent on 
schools in various sections. 


Bryan, THou Suovutpst Be Livinc! by 

Gerald W. Johnson, Harpers, September. 
Another of the “What this country needs 

e+.” articles. This time it is demagogues. 


ExTra—ALt about THE Depression! The 
League of Nations has spent $20,000 publish- 
ing a monumental book entitled, “The Course 
and Phases of the World Economic Depres- 
sion”, prepared by a staff of international 
experts. It has 337 pages and sells for $1.50. 


Wasnincton Matertat—Official publica- 
tions of the United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission (Washington Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.) are available free to 
schools. They include several interesting 
pamphlets, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
and others. One discloses that the Father of 
His Country was a “friend and patron of 
music”. 


Tue Case Acatnst Henry Forp, by Murray 
Godwin, American Mercury, July. 

The attorney for the defense shows up the 
case of the prosecution. But for the other 
side, read Edmund Wilson’s “The Despot of 
Dearborn” in the July Scribner’s. 


You, Readers of 
the SCHOLASTIC, 
and We, 


LITTLE, BROWN 
AND COMPANY, 


are about to become associated. You 
will buy books from ys for your class- 
room and home libraries. Should you 
not know a few facts about us as pub- 
lishers ? . 

_ In 1784, a little b kstore was opened in 
books as well as sell a ee = ee 
Brown and Company. It published books for 
young people and children, as well as for 


adults, and many of those books have proved 
to be classics. 











Now one department devotes its entire time 
to the pleasant task of publishing books for 
young folk. It considers hundreds of manu- 
scripts, but adheres to the spirit of our colo- 
phon, “It matters not how many (books) yon 
have but how good they are.” 

You will select for your libraries books likely 
to enrich your understanding of periods and 
achievements. We suggest that you consider 
first the following books: 


HEROES OF CIVILIZATION 


By Joseph Cottler and Haym Jaffe 


Here are biographical sketches of thirty-five 
outstanding contributors to the fields of explora- 
tion, pure science, invention, biology, and medi- 
cine. Each hero’s achievement is developed, 
from his first desire to do a certain thing until 
he made that thing a reality. With 35 illus- 
trations by Forrest W. Orr. (Ready October 9.) 

$3.00 


SKY HIGH: 
The Story of Aviation 
By Eric Hodgins and 
F. Alexander Magoun 


The history of aviation, which began one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, is story. of a 
hundred brilliant men who groped their way 
toward big ideas. That story is one in which 
Americans have played a foremost With 
64 pages of illustrations. (Published.) $2.50 

THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK 

OF POLAR EXPLORATION 

By E. L. Elias 

The eighth volume in the Romance of Knowl- 
edge Series. It covers the main Arctic and 
Antarctic expeditions from the fourth tury 
B.C., when Pytheas found Thule, through the 
years to the conquest of the North Pole by 
Peary and Byrd and of the South Pole by 


Amundsen and Scott. With 103 illustrations. 
(Published.) $2.00 


PEARLS OF FORTUNE 
By Alice Alison Lide and 
Margaret Alison Johansen 


A Russian princess seeks refuge in Mobile, 
Alabama, in the days of Governor Cadillac, and 
there experiences the discipline of pioneer. life 
and comés to know the worth of the French 
settlers who are laying the foundations of that 
Southern state. With 12 illustrations by Phili 
Cheney. (Ready October 9.) $2. 


THE WHITE CAPTAIN 
By Georgia Fraser 

Captain John Smith’s sojourn in America was 
both an adventure in colonization and a per- 
sonal love story, and this narrative follows his 
own words wherever possible, for he was a man 
of accomplishment in literature as well as in 
exploration, the making of maps, and colonizing. 
With frontispiece in full color by Frank E. 
Sch ver. (Published.) $2.00 








COMING, October 17: Joseph Conrad’s Story, “The 

Brute”; Sherwood Anderson; “Quivira”, by Arthur 

Guiterman; Dr. Rugg; New Mexico and American 

Culture; National Planning; Creative Youth Page; 
“The Sword of Sergestus”, Episode II. 








HIS OWN STAR 
By Russell Gordon Carter 


The hero, like many schoolboys, wishes to 
leave school in order to go to work and earn 
money, the one thing he thinks essential to 
success. He finds out by working in an amuse- 
ment park whether or not money, without the 
resources of an education, does bring happiness. 
With 19 illustrations by Heman Fay, Jr. ( 
October 9.) 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers Boston 





HE French International and Colonial Overseas Exposi- 

tion, which closes the last of this month, is to a large 

,extent a testimonial to Marshal Huber Lyautey, empire 
builder of France. With General Joseph Gallieni, who led 
the famous charge of the taxi-cabs at the Marne in 1914, 
he founded the. modern French policy of making colonies 
friends and fellow-citizens, rather than subject races. So 
well was his work done in Morocco that the country, for 
the most part, is loyally French without any military 
persuasion. 

To Marshal Lyautey, natives are neither “Chinks” nor 
“Niggers’” but deserving of the respect and cultivation of 
any European or. American. With that idea in mind, he 
built an exposition which should dispel for all time the 
notion that civilization is exclusively a white man’s 
possession. Great Britain, the United States of America, 
Italy, Portugal, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Pales- 
tine, Hindustan, and Brazil participated—in fact, all the 
great colonial powers of the earth. 

Angkor Vat, of course, is the star attraction of the show, 
which gathered the arts and architectures of all the world 


The Gate of the 
Spirit of Nok 
at Angkor 


FROM A WATER-COLOR 
PAINTING BY DAN 
SWEENEY 


(Used by special permission) 


| Cambodia, deep in the jungles 
of French Indo-China, lies Ang- 
kor, perhaps the most impressive 
ruin of any people, place or period 
known to man. The city, built by 
the lost race of Khmers in the 
Ninth Century, was the capital of 
their kingdom. Where once armies 
of slaves swarmed and legions of 
elephants bore the burdens of com- 
merce, now there is only silence 
and the jungle. Elaborate sculp- 
tured reliefs preserve the story of 
that dead magnificence, from con- 
fused battle-scenes where ladies 
accompanied their husbands to war 
riding in palanquins, to the awe- 
some images of gods that might 
have inspired Lord Dunsany. The 
Gate of Nok, one of these deities, 
pictured here by Dan Sweeney, is 
one of several similar ruins whose 
size, artistry, and ingenuity can 
only be guessed at by those not 
among the fortunate few white 
men who have seen them. 
Cambodia, ancient and modern, 
figures prominently in the great 
French Colonial Exposition at Paris 
this year. Angkor Vat. a huge 
three-storied pyramid of a temple 
covering four acres, is reproduced 
full-size at the Exposition, at a cost 
of a million dollars. It is impossible 
to observe the building as a whole 
from any one point: one can only 
sense its immensity. The French 
expect eventually to open Angkor 
to Occidental tourists. An inter- 
esting article about it by Gertrude 
Emerson was published in the 
SCHOLASTIC for March 8, 1924 


to the 250-acre park of Vincennes outside of Paris. Among 
the buildings are a mosque-pavilion from Somaliland, a 
Greenland igloo, the Seven Towers of Rhodes, a portable 
hay hut from the Congo, a palace from Madagascar, the 
United States building, a replica of George Washington's 
home at Mt. Vernon (Scholastic, February 21, 1931). In 
addition, there are dancers from Buddhist temples and 
from the tribes of the Sahara, an entire street of Tunisian 
shops, and restaurants serving Chinese chow, Greenland 
seal stew, Hindustan curries, Palestine dates, Creole fried 
chicken, and Philadelphia scrapple. 

When France offered him the job of handling the expo- 
sition, Lyautey insisted that the government postpone the 
opening two years or long enough to construct a new sub- 
way to the suburb where the exposition stands, in order 
to assure patronage and commercial success. Most exposi- 
tioi1s lose money. England's Wembley lost $8,000,000; the 
Chicago World's Fair of 1893 reported a $14,000,000 loss; 
and no one has had the courage to add the red ink column 
of Philadelphia’s Sesqui-Centennial. Chicago hopes for 
better luck in the World’s Fair of 1933. 
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The Man Who Caught the Weather 


By BESS STREETER ALDRICH 


His life seemed pointless—he talked and thought of 
nothing but the weather, and he had queer notions 
about vegetables and flowers. The young folks called 
him a “nut”. But Mother saw the kind human core 
of the old man beneath. Bess Streeter Aldrich knows 
the pleasant side of the Middle Western small town. 


when I was a girl—old 

Mr. Parline. To be sure, 
his wife lived there, too, but we 
never saw very much of her. She 
was one of the immaculate house- 
wives of that day, whose life was 
bounded by the hundred small 
tasks of a home into which the modern 
button-pushing conveniences had not 
come. A shy, effacing woman she was— 
“mousy” describes her too well to aban- 
don the term for its mere triteness. Mr. 
Parline was the one who did the talking, 
who neighbored with the rest of us, who 
came to the back door bringing us gifts 
from his garden. 


The Parline house sat in the midst of 
trees and flowers like Ceres among her 
fruits. We were just then emerging from 
the dark age.of fences into the enlight- 
ened era of open lawns. By your fenced 
or fenceless condition you were known as 
old-fashioned or up-to-date. One by one 
the picket and the fancy iron and the 
rough board fences on our street had 
gone down before the god of Fashion. 
Mr. Parline, alone, retained his—a neat 
picket, painted as white as the snowballs 
that hung over it, Juliet-like, from their 
green foliage balconies. 


The shrubbery was not so artistically 
placed as that of today. We had not 
learned to group it against houses and 
walls, leaving wide stretches of lawn. 
Single bushes dotted Mr. Parline’s lawn, 
a hydrangea here, a peony there, a tiger 
lily beyond, in spaded spots of brown, 
mulch-filled earth, like so many chickens 
squatting in their round nests. 

Mr. Parline was a half head shorter 
than his tall, slender wife. He was stocky 
of body, a little ruddy as to complexion, 
like the color of his apples, a little fuzzy 
as to face, like the down on his peaches. 
There was a quiet dignity about him that 
fell just short of pompousness. “Mr. 
Parline” his wife called him, in contrast 
to the “John” and Silas” and “Fred” with 
which the other women spoke of their 
liege lords. Where other women in the 
block ran into our home with the freedom 
of close acquaintances, Mrs. Parline 
alone occasionally came sedately in at 
the front gate in a neat brown dress cov- 
ered with a large snowy apron starched 
to cardboard stiffness. 


H’ LIVED next door to us 


It was Mr. Parline who came often. 
With that manner which was paradoxi- 
cally gentle and pompous, he would 
bring us edibles from his garden all sum- 
mer long on a home-made flat wooden 
tray. That garden, as neat ‘as constant 
care could make it, was the delight and 
despair of everyone who attempted to 
emulate it. Not a pigweed showed its 
stubborn head. Not a mullen-stock lifted 
its thick velvety self. The bricklaid 
paths, without sign of leaf, might have 
been swept, even scrubbed. As for the 
growing contents of the garden, they 
made a varicolored and delightful pic- 
ture. In its perfection every cabbage 
might have been ‘a rose, every beet an 
exotic tropical plant, the parsley dainty 
window-box ferns. To Mr. Parline there 
was no dividing line between the beauty 
of flowers and the beauty of vegetables. 
With impartiality he planted marigolds 
near the carrots and zinnias next to the 
beans. 


“Just a little of the fruits of my 
labor,” was his dignified greeting on those 
occasions when he tapped at the back 
door. In the centre of the wooden tray 
might repose a cabbage, the dew still 
trembling upon the silver sheen of its 
leaves, around it a lovely mass of the 
delicate shell-pink of sweet peas. One 
felt it as much of a‘sacrilege to plunge 
the cabbage into hot water as it would 
have been to cook the sweet peas. Or 
he might have several bunches of grapes 
in merging shades of wine-red and 
purple, their colors melting into the 
wine-red and purple colors of shaggy 





“THE BRUTE,” 


a sea story that will make your hair 

stand on end, appears in the October 

17 issue. It is by Joseph Conrad, the 

Polish sailor boy who became, many 

critics believe, the greatest contempo- 
rary master of English fiction. 














asters. Old Mr. Parline had the 
heart of a poet and the eye of an 
interior decorator. 

We never saw Mrs. Parline pull- 
ing a vegetable or cutting a 
flower. Occasionally, at evening, 
she walked in the paths with all 
the interest and curiosity of a 
stranger, evidently considering the gar- 
den as sacred ground as did the rest of 
us. Indeed, Mother was at their back 
door one day when Mr. Parline came up 
the path with the inevitable wooden tray. 
There were beets on the tray, their tops 
cut, their bodies like blood-red hearts, 
around them white Sweet Williams and 
crimson phlox. “I was just bringing my 
wife some of the fruits of my labor,” he 
said in his courteous, half-pompous way. 

We laughed about the phrase at home. 
Ours was a noisy, hilarious, fun-loving 
family. One member might bring in a 
mess of dirty potatoes in a battered old 
pail. “A little of the fruits of my labor,” 
he would imitate Mr. Parline’s pompous 
dignity. Or another, coming in with the 
first scrawny radishes, might have placed 
a few limpsy dandelions around them as 
a floral satire on the contents of Mr. 
Parline’s wooden tray. 

If the garden was the old man’s hobby, 
the weather was his very life. It was 
inconceivable that anyone should be so 
wrapped up in the constant change of the 
elements. To other busy people the 
weather was incidental to their labors, 
the setting in which they performed their 
tasks. It might be pleasant or incon- 
venient, but it remained a side issue. To 
old Mr. Parline it was the important 
event of the day. He scanned the heavens, 
read the almanac, watched for signs of 
changes. Of the last he had a thousand 
at his command. If the sun went down in 
clouds on Friday night, if it rained the 
first Sunday in the month, if a dog ate 
grass, if the snow stuck to the north sides 
of the trees—he knew to a nicety what 
the results would be. To old Mr. Parline 
the weather was not the background. It 
was the picture itself. It was not the mere 
setting for daily living. It was life itself. 
No government official connected with 
the Weather Bureau made it more his 
life’s thought. In the kitchen he kept a 
large calendar upon which he made nota- 
tions for the day. Every vagrant shifting 
of the wind, every cloud that raced across 

































ESS STREETER ALDRICH writes some of the 
most wholesome and sympathetic fiction on 
this side of the Atlantic, at a time when most 
authors are doing flippant, sordid, or sophisticated 
work. After Rudyard Kipling read her story, “The 
Cutters,” called to his attention by Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt as work by a representative American 
writer, he wrote in tribute, “I didn’t know there 
were any families like that left in the world.” 
In explanation, Mrs. Aldrich says, “The trend, of 
course, has been to write of the fast, high-strung, 
disintegrating home. That type of home... no 


Bess Streeter Aldrich, a Home-Loving Artist 


— 


lies for letters, mementos, and reminiscences of the 
early settlers. Thus, “A Lantern in Her Hand,” with 
its heroine, Abbie Deal, is in reality a composite ac- 
count of all Nebraska’s frontier families 

Mrs. Aldrich is herself the descendant of a 
pioneer family of lowa. She taught school there and 
in Salt Lake City, but two years after her marriage 
to the handsome Captain Aldrich, late of the Span- 
ish-American War, she moved to Elmwood 
Nebraska, where she lives now. 

A contest inspired her to write her first short 
story, “while the baby was having her nap,” and 







































































































type .. 


families . 


into thirty-nine printings 





more represents all of America than does my 
. There are not many of us who are writ- 
ing of the small-town, financially-comfortable, one- 
man-for-one-woman, clean, decent, and law-abiding 
. « | suppose the idea is that there isn't 
much drama in that sort of family. But there is birth 
there, and love, and marriage, and death, and all the ups-and- 
downs which come to every family in every town, large or small.” 

In addition to more than a hundred short stories, she has written 
five novels (all published by D. Appleton & Co.) 
Lantern in Her Hand”, a picture of Nebraska’s pioneers, has gone 
‘A White Bird Flying”. 
Much of the materiai for the pioneer background was compiled by 
the unique method of appealing over the radio to Nebraska fami- 


The latest is ‘ 


BESS STREETER 
ALDRICH 


, of which “A 





she won a prize. Immediately, she wrote another, 
and saw it rejected twenty times before she sold 
it for twenty dollars. But she learned how to work 
at home. She says, “Il have written with three 
babies tumbling over my feet, with a house of paper 
dolls under my desk and their five-year-old owner 
demonstrating a cyclone with them, with one eye on a cooking mea 
and the other on the story in hand, with grammar school boy 

making kites and bows and arrows around me, and with high schoo! 
students planning a party while | worked.” 

Reasonably proud of her writing, she is even prouder of her cook- 
ing, of her three sons, and her one daughter, and of her home 
Nevertheless, it is her writing that must be considered first, for its 
characterization, sympathy, imagination, sincerity, and humor. 


SOid 








the blue was recorded. For what purpose 
no one knew. “Another slight dash of 
snow at noon. Temperature 34. Sun 
came out at 3 p.m.” It seemed so small, 
so trivial, that a man should give so much 
time and thought to that which he could 
not change. He had thermometers by 
the house, on the north side to show the 
coldest registration, on the south to get 
the hottest, in the garden, by the barn. 
They were like traps everywhere—baited 
with mercury—little traps to catch the 
weather. 

From Mr. Parline’s conversation one 
gathered that an overseeing Providence 
had given him exclusive charge of the 
elements. If his words did not utter it, 
his manner implied it. “Well, how do you 
like my June day?” his attitude seemed 
to be. If the day was bad, he was half 
apologetic. If it was pleasant, he glowed 
with satisfaction. The summer afternoon 
on which we were to have a little social 
gathering, he came to the back door and, 
with genuine feeling, told us how sorry 
he was that the day was dull and rainy. 
His manner showed humiliation, as 
though from the standpoint of neigh- 
borliness he had failed us in a crisis. “I 
am very sorry,” he said in his gentle, 
half-pompous way. “I had thought—had 
every reason to believe—that it would be 
sunshiny.” We assured him that we bore 
him no grudge, and he went home re- 
lieved, returning with the wooden tray on 
which lay a heap of ruby cherries, a deli- 
cate mass of baby’s-breath around them. 

Was there a great national event, his 
talk turned immediately to the weather in 
which it was consummated. When he 
read the newspapers he seemed to ignore 
the main issue of the news. The weather, 


lurking in the background, was appar- 
ently of greater importance to him than 
the magnitude of the event. On the day 
of Dewey’s triumph, he spoke imme- 
diately of the weather, wondering 
whether it had been dull or sunny in the 
harbor. At an inauguration there was no 
comment from him concerning the great 
issue of the day, the change in the policy 
of the administration. He gave forth no 
acclaim or condemnation of the new head 
of the government. His mind dwelt only 
on the fact that the new President was 
having to ride up Pennsylvania Avenue 
in a mist. 


Vegetables, flowers, and the weather— 
they were Mr. Parline’s whole existence. 
Such little things they were, we said. 
Whether his wife was bored by the triv- 
iality of his life, we could not know. She 
was too reserved for anyone to sense her 
reactions to her husband’s small inter- 
ests. We could see her working about the 
house all day. Sometimes she brought 
out quilts and hung them on the line for 
cleaning. They were of intricate pat- 
terns, beautifully pieced and quilted— 
the Rose of Sharon, the Log Cabin, the 
Flower Basket, and the Rising Sun. “I'll 
bet the old man sleeps under the Rising 
Sun,” one of the family remarked and we 
laughed uproariously at the joke. In the 
evening Mrs. Parline often came out and 
strolled through the paths, stepping gin- 
gerly about like a stranger, listening to 
the old man’s courteous talk. She was 
deeply afraid of storms, he had told us 
years before. And when one saw the first 
dark clouds looming up from the south- 
west in summer, or the first gray ones 
rolling in from the north in winter, one 
also saw old Mr. Parline hurrying home, 












his square, heavy body swinging along 
out of its accustomed slower movements. 
To get home to Mrs. Parline when there 
was rain or hail or snow was his first 
duty. It was the only time when he ever 
seemed thrown out of his calm. You saw 
them later through the windows looking 
out at the storm together. 

The Parlines attended a little ivy- 
grown church where the old gentleman 
passed the collection box. When his own 
part of the service was over he would 
take a, seat near the door, one eye on the 
sky. It was as though he must have 
everything as auspicious as_ possible 
when the congregation should return 
home. One wondered if he heard the 
sermon at all. A queer old man. 

But the queerest thing of all was his 
strange prophecy that the day would 
come when the weather could be regu- 
lated. We young folks guffawed at that 
“He was eccentric before he sprung that 
one,” we said, “but now he’s a nut.” 

In his half-pompous, half-gentle way, 
he argued it. “In the centuries to come, 
who knows but that humanity will have 
progressed to such an extent that men 
can catch the weather and retain it— 
hold it for a time to their own choice? 
You smile at that.” He was sensitive to 
our thoughts. “But strange things have 
happened. Who would have thought you 
could catch the human voice in a little 
box and listen to it through a tube to the 
ear?” This was all some twenty years 
ago. “Who would have thought a ma- 
chine would rise up in the air under its 
own power? Who would have thought 
carriages without horses would go about 
the streets?” 

(Continued on page 37) 
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yan appears the first unit in a series of major im- 
portance to classes in History and Government. Under 
the general title of “Documents of Democracy”, it will take 
up at monthly intervals throughout this year ten of the 
most significant original documents that have helped to 





shape the free institutions of the English-speaking worl 
In each case a large-size facsimile reproduction of th® 


original, or of the best available copy, will be published. 
With each document will appear a comprehensive article 
telling its own story, prepared by William G. Fixel, a high 
school teacher who has specialized in English and Ameri- 
can history. Mr. Fixel’s first article appears on page 13. 
- The series will deal largely with the American phase, with 
special attention to the Revolutionary period. 
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ls England Done? 


The World's Dominant Empire Feels Its 


HAT is wrong with England? What 

is the true significance of the 
startling headlines in our current metro- 
politan newspapers: 


BRITISH LABOR GOVERNMENT FALLS 


MacDonald Heads New National Ministry 
During Financial Crisis 


Is this merely another “crisis”, or is 
England sick with a deep-seated malady? 
William Philip Simms, foreign editor of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, raises 
the question in the New York World- 
Telegram: 

“The real crisis in England has not yet 
begun!” 


Bitter and angry, “Emperor” Cook, 
leader of the British mine workers, 
shouted this in renunciation of Premier 
Ramsay MacDonald, Labor head of the 
present coalition government of Great 
Britain. 

So, too, agrees practically all Europe. 
In Europe I encountered hardly a diplo- 
mat, statesman, or disinterested ob- 
server who did not share “Emperor” 
Cook’s alarm. 

Premier MacDonald has warned that 
the present crisis is only a part of a far 
vaster and more perilous general situa- 
tion. And the $400,000,000 Franco- 
American credit, the $600,000,000 wage 
and unemployment insurance cuts, and 
other panicky moves to balance the 
budget and save the pound sterling from 
collapse are emergency measures only, he 
admits. 

Premier MacDonald suffers expulsion 
from the Labor Party he worked hard 
to build in order to join with political 
opponents in “balancing Britain’s budget”. 
Why? To protect Great Britain’s credit in 
the markets of the world. To tide over the 
present national emezgency, and thereby 
to give time to study the “deep-seated dis- 
ease” which is causing it. 


What Is Back of This Emergency? 
Ostrich-like optimists regard the pres- 
ent situation in western Europe as a 
mere recurrence of “hard times”. But 
that they are wrong is attested by many 
disinterested and historical 
students. It is really the inevitable out- 
come of the swift development of indus- 
trial civilization in the western world 
since 1750. This has taken place with 
total lack of long-time planning and ade- 
quate social control. The result, all 
critical students agree, is a world impasse 
—the nations at an economic stalemate. 
What is the way out? Is it by “balanc- 
ing the budget”? All but the thought- 
less politicians of the world—and Ram- 
say MacDonald is not one of those—know 
that the real way out can be discovered 
only by thoughtful design. The present 
crisis can be understood only in the light 


observers 


of the trends which produced it. What 
then are the long-time factors which pro- 
duced the unemployment of millions of 
people eager for work? 

In 1450 little England was on the edge 
of the known world, practically isolated 
from international trade which then cen- 
tered in the Mediterranean. By 1914 she 
had become industrial Great Britain, the 
very center of world trade and of an em- 
pire of 400,000,000 people, Mistress of 
the Seas, banker of the earth’s money, 
and dictator of the economic fortunes 
of many peoples. What factors brought 
this about? 

Succinctly summed up, there are six of 
central importance: 

First: the long “head-start” in the 
use of power-driven machinery. It was 
Britishers ——- Newcomen, Savery, Kay, 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, Cartwright, to 
name only a few—who first invented 
engines and machines. It was Britishers 
who first accumulated vast amounts of 
capital through corporations. Thus it 
was Great Britain which, fifty years be- 
fore France and seventy-five years before 
Germany, developed the standardized 
mass-production of food, shelter, and 
clothing, and laid the foundation for an 
enormous national wealth and a high 
standard of living. 

Second: this was made possible in 
large part by her fortunate possession of 
staggering amounts of coal—coal to run 
her growing factories, locomotives, and 
ocean-going steamships; coal to sell to 
other countries in payment for the vast 
amounts of food that they were sending 
to England in England’s own ships. 

Third: an early superiority in the con- 
trol of sea trade. She was “Mistress of 
the Seas” because of the skill, experience, 
and courage of her island-born sailors. 


Fourth: population multiplying three- 
fold in a century. Large families ... 


|LIE DOWN! ‘You 
| CANT WIN tf 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Social Studies Editor of the Scholastic 


Waning Power 


many energetic people ready to work 
In 1815 the British Isles housed 15,000. 
000 people; today, 49,000,000. 

Fifth: the building of large and rich 
colonies in the undeveloped continents 
of the world. As population grew, Eng. 
land’s surplus sons emigrated in yas 
numbers and settled the Dominions— 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Sout) 
Africa. For a long time these, chief 
agricultural lands, provided much of the 
food needed by the people of the home. 
land. By 1900 the latter had alniost all 
left their farms and gone to work in fac. 
tories, shops and stores in the cities. 

Sixth: all of these factors combined to 
produce the building of the world’s 
greatest empire. Again the head-start! 
Using her merchant marine, her navy, her 
manufactured goods, her enormous re. 
serves of coal, England led the way in 
seizing so-called “backward” regions of 
Asia and Africa. There she sold her 
goods, there she acquired needed raw 
materials, and there much of her grow- 
ing wealth was invested. 

These in brief were the conditions 
which by 1914 made England the center 
of world trade, the world’s banker, rich 
beyond the dreams of any people. 


The Lack of National Plan 


All this was done essentially without 
planning for the future. England’s 
leaders went on their way without re- 
gard for a rapidly changing world. They 
tried to carry on in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury by the same “hand-to-mouth” method 
of exploitation that was used in the 
Nineteenth. But the world changed 
swiftly between 1870 and 1914. Every 
one of the foregoing factors was radically 


changed by the end of the World War. 


First: rivals arose —especially the 
United States, France, and Germany— 
which cut down Britain’s lead in the use 
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Winsor McCay, cartom@ist of the New York American, sees John Bull's struggle for exist- 
ence as a race with other powers, while England’s official pessimists and optimists look on 
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j machines. After the war they even 
uidistanced her in the production of iron 
gi steel, of coal, of cotton and woolen 
tiles, and of other goods. In 1929 she 
eid only 80 per cent as much goods as 
, 1913. Today Great Britain sells one- 
jird less cotton, one-fourth less coal, and 
yarly half less iron and steel and 
ytiles than before the war. As this hap- 
yened mills stood idle and thousands of 
yrkers became unemployed. 

Second: the value of England’s coal 
jyindled greatly. In Germany, France, 
imerica, Russia, vast stores of coal were 
sined and sold around the world. This 
yok away much of England’s trade. In 
dition, the fuel for power-driven ma- 
dinery was transformed. Oil and hydro- 
‘ectric power began to supplant steam 
wwer produced by cval-burning engines. 
Yeadily England sold less coal; steadily 
nore coal miners were thrown out of 
work. 

Third: first Germany and later the 
{nited States and other countries built 
warich world trade, cutting further into 
fritain’s exports. 

Fourth: population continued to grow, 
hut new jobs became comparatively 
wer. As bigger and cleverer machines 
re invented, more and more men were 
hrown permanently out of work. Surplus 
wpulation! ... Technological unemploy- 
nent! 

Fifth: until the war hundreds of thou- 
ands of Britishers emigrated annually to 
(anada, to Australia, to New Zealand, to 
uth Africa, finding a place in the un- 
veloped farms or the growing factories 
ii these colonies. Then came a drastic 
thange. One by one the Dominions re- 
tricted immigration. A crisis indeed! 
The British Isles overpopulated, a mil- 
ion unemployed even in times of pros- 
yrity, and no place to export the surplus 
bor. 

Sixth: the colonies themselves _be- 
tame practically independent home-ruled 
sates within the British Commonwealth. 
\o longer were they subordinate to little 
fngland. No longer could they be ex- 
ploited ! 

Thus, all the factors of the Nineteenth 
(entury which made Great Britain the 
tading world power have changed in the 
Iventieth. How clear the gravity of the 
jtoblem is when one sums it up: “Little 
fngland”, vastly overpopulated, four out 
if five of her people in cities, a “nation 
if shopkeepers” dependent on the out- 
‘ide world for food, her foreign trade 
ieclining, her coal of increasingly less 
value, unable to sell goods to her old cus- 
mers which now produce more and 
nore themselves. Is it not clear that she 
wnfronts no mere temporary emergency ? 
Remedies? 

Balancing the budget? Cutting down 
the dole”? 

Unemployment insurance? 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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The Story of Magna Charta 


By WILLIAM G. FIXEL 


RITTEN in Latin, signed by the 

least-beloved of British kings in the 
presence of men who understood French 
better than the Anglo-Saxon-French mix- 
ture called English just then emerging, 
the Magna Charta is revered as the earli- 
est tangible monument to English liber- 
ties. An English document written in 
Latin to us may seem strange. However, 
at that time Latin was the universal lan- 
guage of Europe in literature, the Church, 
and in law. Besides it was the only choice, 
for in those days there was no common 
tongue in England understood by all in 
which matters could have been expressed 
so clearly. 


Called the Great Charter, because of 
its length and importance, this document 
did not promulgate much that was new. 
It is most important, perhaps, because it 
marks the transition from the vague 
bonds of unwritten traditional rights to 
the definite, written setting down of the 
relations between the king and English 
institutions and English men. It is a 
crystallization of all rights and privileges 
granted by or won from preceding mon- 
archs. 

Every student of English history knows 
of the acts and the character of King 
John, who regarded neither God nor man. 
The tyranny of this king in his struggle 
for arbitrary power united all classes 
against him in a demand that once and 
for all time they be made secure in the 
rights which by custom were theirs. 

The setting for the historic meeting of 
June 15, 1215, at which the charter was 
wrung from John was a small island in 
the Thames. The king was encamped on 
one bank of the river while the people, 
headed by the barons, bishops, and burgh- 
ers, congregated on the other in a marshy 
field to this day called Runnymede. From 
these points the two contesting sides 
watched the proceedings of the delegates 
on the islet between. John was no doubt 
thinking that he would break whatever 
he promised at the first opportunity, while 
the barons were full of determination to 
see that it was faithfully executed. 

The monotonous continuity of the Char- 
ter, unbroken into articles or clauses, as 
are modern charters, is confusing to us. 
However, translators have made it more 
readable by dividing it into clauses, 
although even then there seems a lack of 
coherence. Some scholars have rear- 
ranged these clauses, 63 in all, for the 
sake of coherence, and the following is 
a grouping of the subject-matter into two 
main divisions: 


A. Concessions 


1. Pertaining to free elections of the 
church. 

2. Of special importance to the barons, 
such as the feudal aids with respect to 
inheritance, marriage, debt, and the feu- 
dal common council. Here is found the 
important grant which, in a condensed 
form, provides that-o taxes should be 
levied without the consent of the common 
council. Our own Constitution declares 


that all revenue bills must originate in 
the House and that Congress has the sole 
right to levy taxes. 

3. Affecting all classes, barons, sub- 
tenants, and freemen. Outstanding are 
“No freeman shall be taken, or impris- 
oned, or dispossessed, or outlawed, or ex- 
iled, or in any way destroyed, nor will we 
go upon him, nor will we send upon him, 
except by the legal judgment of his peer: 
or by the law of the land”, and “To no 
one will we sell, deny, or delay the right 
of justice.” Here we have the germs of 
trial by jury, of the writ of habeas corpus, 
and of the principle of equality before 
the law. So highly are these treasured 
that our own Constitutional Fathers em- 


bodied them in the Bill of Rights. 

4. Dealing with towns, trade, and mer- 
chants. 

5. Pertaining to judicial and legal mat- 
ters. Cruel and torturous punishment 
was forbidden. That punishment should 
at the most do no more than fit the offense 
is common now to all civilized nations. 

6. Concerning abuses by local officials. 
Here is found the statement, “No justice, 
constable, sheriff, or bailiff is to be ap- 
pointed except such as is learned in the 
law and is willing to observe it.’ How 
much we need the actual practice of this 
today! 

7. Pertaining to forests. 

8. Of special temporary interest. 


B. Securities 


1. Here is outlined the plan for main- 
taining the observance of the above con- 
cessions. A council of 25 barons was to 
be selected by them to act as guardians 
of the charter and to see that it was 
carried out. 


The Great Charter is important for 
various reasons: 

It was not granted willingly and freely 
but was forced from a monarch by the 
people acting under influential leaders as 
a unit. 

It is the earliest medieval document 
restraining royal rights. It checked the 
growth of absolute monarchy and showed 
to a certain degree that a ruler’s position 
depended upon the consent of those gov- 
erned. 

It made grants which later developed 
into rights and institutions necessary in 
the life of a free people. It has had in this 
respect its effect upon American state 
and national Constitutions. 

Four originals of the Magna Charta 
still exist, two in the Cathedrals of Lin- 
coln and Salisbury and two in the British 
Museum. 
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Mozart and the Gray Steward 


By THORNTON WILDER 


FOREWORD 


N THE preface to the volume which 

includes “Mozart and the Gray Stew- 
ard,” Thornton Wilder laments that “it is 
too late to arrest the deterioration of our 
greatest English words. We live in an age 
where pity and charity have taken on the 
color of condescensions; where humility 
seems to mean an acknowledgment of 
failure; where simplicity is extreme fool- 
ishness and curiosity is interference. To- 
day hope, and faith itself, imply a de- 
liberate self-deception.” 

If Mr. Wilder has any single goal in all 
his writing, it is to restore to such words 
their old integrity, to recapture for his 
readers a sincere and noble love for their 
fellow beings. That element, above all, 
was what caught the public imagination 
in that exquisite piece of writing, The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, which carried its 
message to one of the largest audiences 
ever given to an American book. 

Although sincerely religious, Wilder is 
never intolerant. He tries always to at- 
tract sympathy and to nourish faith by 
the charm of his stories, by his refreshing 
humor, and by the beauty of his words. 

His father was editor of the Wisconsin 
State Journal in Madison, where Thorn- 
ton was born thirty-four years ago. His 
mother was a clergyman’s daughter. 

When he was nine, his family moved to 
China and lived in Hong Kong and in 
Shanghai for eight years while the father 
was an American consul-general. Return- 
ing to the States, Thornton attended high 
school in California, college at Oberlin, 
the World War at Narragansett Bay, and 
the university at Yale, receiving an A.B. 
in 1920. 

Later he studied at the American 
Academy at Rome, where he accumulated 
the background for his first novel, The 
Cabala. Written during a period in which 
he taught French at Lawrenceville School 
and took his master’s degree at Prince- 
ton, The Cabala (1925) won the esteem 
of the critics but made no popular im- 
pression. 

Consequently, the success of The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, two years later, 
was doubly surprising. It is greatly to 
Wilder’s credit that he refused to capital- 
ize upon that success. He clung to 
his modest position at Lawrenceville, 
although he was showered with invita- 
tions to exploit his reputation, and he re- 
fused te change his writing schedule to 
take advantage of his unexpected pros- 
perity. His next book, The Woman of 
Andros, was of the same delicate, con- 
scientious artistry. In short, he is deter- 
mined to write only for pleasure and for 
what he has to say. 

Lately, his interests have shifted from 
the novel to the drama, because his style 
is inclined to compactness. All of his 
plays so far are in the one-act form. 
They lend themselves better to reading 
purposes than to actual stage production 
and always seek to convey a high spirit- 


A One-Act Play 


THORNTON WILDER 


ual or ethical purpose. In addition to 
those in The Angel That Troubled the 
Waters, he has published The Trumpet 
Shall Sound (1926) and is now at work 
on new plays. 

At present, he holds a lecturing post 
at the University of Chicago. Unchanged 
by fame, he feels that he still has much to 
learn and wants to study Greek and Latin 
more deeply. 


Mozart is seated at a table in a mean room 
in Vienna orchestrating the “Magic Flute”. 
Leaves of ruled paper are strewn about the 
floor. His wife enters in great excitement. 

CoNSTANZE 

There’s someone come to see you, someone 
important. Pray God, it’s a commission from 
Court. 

Mozart 
(Unmoved.) Not while Salieri’s alive. 
CONSTANZE 

Put on your slippers, dear. It’s some one 

dressed all in gray, with a gray mask over his 





NOTICE 


“Mozart and the Gray Steward” is 
here reprinted from Mr. Wilder’s book 
of one-act plays, “The Angel That 
Troubled the Waters,” copyright, 1929, 
by Coward-McCann, Inc., publishers. 

Schools, classes, or clubs wishing to 
produce this play should take note that 
no public performance of it can be 
given without payment of royalty. Re- 
quests for permission should be ad- 
dressed to Coward-McCann, Inc., 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





























eyes, and he’s come in a great coach with j 
coat-of-arms all covered up with gray cly 
Pray God, it’s a commission from Court for 
Te Deum or something. (She tidies up t 
room in six gestures.) 








Mozart 
Not while Salieri’s alive. 


CONSTANZE 





But, now, do be nice, ’Gangl, please. Wj 
must have some money, my treasure. Jy 
listen to him and say “yes” and “thank you 
and then you and I'll talk it over after he 
gone. (She holds his coat.) Come, put thi 
on. Step into your slippers. 






Mozart 


(Sighing.) I’m not well. I’m at home. I 
at work. There’s not a single visitor in th 
whole world that could interest me. Bring 
him in. 

CoNnsTANZE 

(Adjusting his stock.) Now don’t be prov 
Just accept. 

(She hurries out and presently re-enters 
preceding the visitor. The visitor is dressed 
from head to foot in gray silk. His bright 
eyes look out through the holes in a narrow 
gray silk mask. He holds to his nose a gray 
perfumed handkerchief. One would say: a 
elegant undertaker.) 


Tue Gray STEWARD 


Kappelmeister Mozart, servus. Gracious 
lady, servus. 


Mozart 
Servus. 
Tue Gray STEWARD 
Revered and noble master, wherever music 
reigns, wherever genius is valued, the name 
of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart is ... 


Mozart 


Sir, I have always been confused by com 
pliments and beg you to spare me that morti 
fication by proceeding at once to the cause 0! 
your visit...the...the honor of your 
visit. 

Tue Gray STEWARD 


Revered master, before I lay my business 
before you, may I receive your promise that— 
whether you accept my commission or no! 
—you both will... 


Mozart 


I promise you our secrecy, unless our silence 
would prove dishonorable to me or injurious 
to some one else. Pray continue. 


Tue Gray STEWARD 


Know then, gracious and revered genius 
that I come from a prince who combines al) 
the qualities of birth, station, generosity and 
wisdom. 

Mozart 

Ha! a European secret. 


Tue Gray STewarD 
His Excellency moreover has just sustained 
a bitter misfortune. He has lately lost his 
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»gnd consort, a lady who was the admira- 
of her court and the sole light of her 
ved husband’s life. Therefore, his Ex- 
cy, My master, commissions you to 
syse a Requiem Mass in honor of this 
_ He asks you to pour into it the height 
ur invention and that wealth of melody 
harmony that have made you the glory 
wr era. And for this music he asks leave 
ny you the sum of four hundred crowns,—- 
hundred now, and the second two hun- 
jcrowns when you deliver the first four 
bers. 


Vell, Constanze, I must not be proud. 


Tue Gray STEWARD 
There is but one proviso. 


Mozart 


Yes, I heard it. The work must represent 
height of my invention. 


Tue Gray STEWARD 
That was an easy assumption, master. The 
siso is this: You shall let his Excellency 
ve this music as an anonymous work, and 
shall never by any sign, by so much as 
nod of your head, acknowledge that the 
uk is yours. 

Mozart 

And his Excellency is not aware that the 
ves | may compose at the height of my 
vention may be their own sufficient sig- 
pure? 

Tue Gray STEWARD 
That may be. Naturally my master will see 
it that no other composer will ever be 
ble to claim the work as his. 


Mozart 
Quick, give me your paper and I will sign 
Leave your two hundred crowns with my 
ile at the foot of the stairs. Come back in 
Kugust and you will have the first four num- 
ms. Servus. Servus. 


Tue Gray STEWARD 
(Backing out.) Servus, master, Servus, 
dame. (Constanze returns in a moment 
u looks anxiously towards her husband.) 


CoNSTANZE 
A visit from Heaven, ’Gangl. Now you can 
into the country. Now you can drink all 
¢ Bohemian water in the world. 


Mozart 
(Bitterly) Good. And just at a time when 
‘was contemplating a Requiem Mass. But 
ut myself. However, I must not be proud. 


CoNSTANZE 


Trying to divert him.) Who can these 
“ple be? Try and think. 


Mozart 
Oh, there’s no mystery about that. It’s the 
vant von Walsegg. He composes himself. 
‘it for the most part he buys string quartets 
wm us; he erases the signatures and has 
‘em played in his castle. The courtiers flat- 
“him and pretend that they have guessed 
tm to be the composer. He does not deny 
* He tries to appear confused. And now 
has succeeded in composing a Requiem. 
but that will reduce my pride. 
CoNSTANZE 

You know he will only be laughed at. The 
™sic will speak for itself. Heaven wanted to 
be us four hundred crowns— 


Mozart 
And Heaven went about it humorously. 


CONSTANZE 
What was his wife like? 


Mozart 

Her impudences smelt to Heaven. She 
dressed like a page and called herself Cheru- 
bin. Her red cheeks and her black teeth and 
her sixty years are in my mind now. 

CoNnsTANZE 

(After a pause.) We'll give back the 
money. You can write the music, without 
writing it for them. 

Mozart 

No, I like this game. I like it for its very 
falseness. What does it matter who signs 
such music or to whom it is addressed? (He 
flings himself upon the sofa and turns his 
face to the wall.) For whom do we write 
music?—for musicians? Salieri!—for pa- 
trons? Von Walsegg!—for the public? The 
Countess von Walsegg! I shall write this 
Requiem, but it shall be for myself since I 
am dying. 

CoNSTANZE 

My beloved, don’t talk so! Go to sleep. 

(She spreads a ‘awl over his body.) How 


Tue Gray STEWARD 


Lie then against the wall, and learn that it 
is Death itself that commissions . . . 


Mozart 


Death is not so fastidious. Death carries no 
perfumed handkerchief. 


Tue Gray STEWARD 

Lie then against the wall. Know first that 
all the combinations of circumstance can 
suffer two interpretations, the apparent and 
the real. 

Mozart 

Then speak, sycophant, I know the appar- 
ent one. What other reading can this humili- 
ation bear? 

Tue Gray STEWARD 

It is Death itself that commands you this 
Requiem. You are to give a voice to all those 
millions sleeping, who have no one but you 
to speak for them. There lie the captains and 
the thieves, the queens, and the drudges, while 
the evening of their earthly remembrance 
shuts in, and from the great field rises an 
eternal Miserere Nobis. Only through the 
intercession of great love, and of great art 
which is love, can that despairing cry be 
eased.. Was that not sufficient cause for this 
commission to be anonymous? 


From the Painting by Milhaly MunKacsy 


MOZART DIRECTING HIS REQUIEM 


can you say such things? Imagine even 
thinking such a thing! You will live many 
years and write countless beautiful pages. 
We will return the money and refuse the 
commission. Then the matter will be closed. 
Now go to sleep, my treasure. (She goes out, 
quietly closing the door behind her. Mozart, 
at the mercy of his youth, his illness, and his 
genius, is shaken by a violent fit of weeping. 
The sobs gradually subside and he falls 
asleep. In his dream The Gray Steward 
returns.) 
Tue Gray STEWARD 

Mozart! Turn and look at me, You know 

who I am. 
Mozart 

(Not turning.) You are the steward of the 
Count von Walsegg. Go tell him to write his 
own music. I will not stein my pen to cele- 
brate his lady, so let the foul bury the foul. 


Mozart 
(Drops trembling on one knee beside the 
couch.) Forgive me. 


Tue Gray STEWARD 
And it ‘was for this that the pretext and 
mover was chosen from among the weakcst 
and vainest of humans. Death has her now, 
and all her folly has passed into the dignity 
and grandeur of her state. Where is your pri le 
now? Here are her slippers and her trinkets. 
Press them against your lips. Again! Again! 
Know henceforth that only he who has kissed 
the leper can enter the kingdom of art. 
Mozart 
I have sinned, yet grant me one thing. 
Grant that I may live to finish the Requiem. 
Tue Gray STewarp 
No, No! 


(And it remains unfinished.) 





YORKTOWN TODAY: Here thousands of visitors and notables from six foreign nations will participate in a brilliant 
four-day celebration next fortnight, the Sesquicentennial of the surrender of Cornwallis. Untouched by the tides of 
modern change, the village with its lovely Colonial mansions and spacious gardens, retains its eighteenth-century flavor 


Yorktown Remembers Its Glorious Past 


T WAS at a gay dinner in Metz in 1776 

that the young Marquis de Lafayette, 
scion of one of France’s most noble 
families, first heard the details of the 
Colonists’ breach with England. 

Only nineteen years of age, he was sta- 
tioned on duty at Metz as an officer in 
the French army, when the Duke of Glou- 
cester, brother to the King of England, 
visited Metz and a dinner was given to 
him by the commandant there. Several 
officers were invited, and among them 
was Lafayette. The Duke had just re- 
ceived dispatches from England concern- 
ing the rebellion in America, and the con- 
versation at dinner turned on American 
affairs—the recent Declaration of In- 
dependence, the resistance of the Colo- 
nists and the strong measures adopted by 
the ministry to crush the rebellion. 

As course followed course in the 
sumptuous dinner, the young Marquis, 
indifferent to all else about him, prodded 
the Duke with questions, his imagination 
fired by the struggle of those people in 
“L’Amerique”. Before he rose from the 
table he had mentally resolved to lend 
his aid to their cause. 

This was, however, not so simple. As 
a representative of one of the first fami- 
lies of the Court, his intention to join the 
Colonists became known to the French 
government and his departure was pro- 
hibited. One attempt to leave France was 
frustrated, but the second was more suc- 
cessful, when disguised as a courier he 
escaped to Spain with DeKalb and other 
foreign officers and sailed for America 
in April, 1777, reaching Charleston, June 


By BEATRICE MAYER 


19. From Charleston to Philadelphia 
the zealous patriot made his way by 
horse, arriving there a month later, to 
seek admission to the American Army. 

The enthusiasm and sacrifice of the 
young nobleman so impressed the Con- 
gress that he was appointed Major-Gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States. 

In the years that followed, the Marquis 
fully justified the promise of those early 
days. At Brandywine, his first engage- 
ment, in 1777, he fought bravely as a 
volunteer, and was wounded. He shared 
the hardships of the army at Valley 
Forge; fought at Monmouth and in 
Rhode Island in 1778, and in 1779 re- 
turned to his country, where he used his 
influence in obtaining the first French re- 
énforcements for America under Rocham- 
beau. Returning to America, in 1780, this 
time as a seasoned veteran of the Colonial 
forces, he was placed at the head of 


“The Moore 

where the articles of agreement were 

drawn up between the Americans and 
the British or October 18, 1781 


House” at Yorktown, 


Washington’s select body of troo 
known as the corps of Light Infantry. 

In 1781 we find him in independe 
command in Virginia, eluding the Briti 
general, Cornwallis, with his strong 
forces, and impatiently awaiting 
énforcements. In a letter to Washingtd 
Lafayette stated his case thus: “Were 
to fight a battle, I should be cut to piect 
the militia dispersed, and the arms | 
Were I to decline fighting, the count 
would think itself given up. I am thet 
fore determined to skirmish, but not 
engage too far, and particularly to ta 
care against their immense and excelle 
body of horse, whom the militia fear 
they would so many wild beasts.” 
plan he followed to the end, and by 
saved himself, his army, and the you 
Republic. 

At this time the eyes of all were ( 
Virginia, watching the development 
the enemy’s designs. Cornwallis, real 
ing that he could not conquer Virgi 
single-handed, subordinated his mov 
ments to those of his commander-in-chié 
Sir Henry Clinton, who was then esta 
lished in New York. And thus we fi 
Cornwallis (called the “Modern Han 
bal” by the allied officers) fortifyit 
himself and his 7,000 rank and file 
Yorktown. His occupation of the litt 
town was simply an incident of the ca 
paign—“a move taken in the interests 
the navy”. Little did he dream that 
was not to leave his casually fortifi¢ 
headquarters until the white flag of § 
render had been unfurled! 

To visualize the chain of events whig 
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ited in the entangling of Cornwallis 
. he fatal Yorktown meshes we must 
mney north about 400 miles, where 
fshington with his small force of 
bby Continentals was quartered. For 
onths the American Commander-in- 
ef had been awaiting word as to the 
ination of the French Admiral, 
ieorasse, who had sailed from France 
h a splendid fleet. 

Things were at an impasse—Washing- 
», with his 3,000 wretchedly clothed 
oj often half-fed troops, was encamped 
st West Point; Rochambeau, com- 
nder-in-chief of the French forces, en- 
amped at Newport, Rhode Island, with 
jut 4,000 men; and Sir Henry Clinton, 
itish chief, strongly intrenched in New 
fork with over 10,000 troops. Only help 
m France could relieve the situation. 
At this dark moment dispatches were 
weived that DeGrasse was sailing from 
iti for the Chesapeake Bay and would 





liant mbably arrive there in September. Like 
s of fash, the northern campaign was dis- 
avor 


ded by Washington, and the daring 
Hea was born of a march of American 
oi French forces to join Lafayette in 
lirginia. 

With DeGrasse in the bay to hold off 
kitish reénforcements, and with Corn- 
lis cooped up in his “mousetrap”, the 
mbined allied forces could hope for 
he subjugation of the British Hannibal! 
twas worth trying... . 

lafayette, in the meantime, had taken 
position at West Point, Virginia, where 
ecould keep a constant check on the 
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e and excelleme’—had begun! 
militia fear After seventeen days of intensive fight- 
beasts.” Tiga Cornwallis realized that further re- 
end, and by M™g'@nce was madness and acknowledged 
and the youqam’ defeat. The capture of two of the 
tongest British redoubts on the night 
of all were qm’ te 14th had been the final straw 
levelopment mich broke his morale. At that time 
nwallis, realm “*vette’s Light Infantry had made a 
nquer Virgi iliant attack on the British redoubt 
ed his mo mi succeeded in capturing it in nine 






Rautes, with a loss of but nine men. 
0, on the morn of October 17, a drum- 
“rin red appeared on the enemy’s para- 
and began to beat a parley. With 
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How | Got My Literary Start 


ll. By ANNE PARRISH 


Personal Messages to Young Writers from 
Famous American Authors 


HEN I began to try to be a novelist, 

the writers I knew cried: “Don’t! 
Choose anything rather than this hardest 
possible life!” 

If one has achieved a little success in 
anything, it is human to warn others that 
the path leading up the mountain or the 
mole-hill is difficult, and the peak painful. 
“1 got up—yes. But I wouldn’t advise you 
to try.” But I can’t imagine any life as 
happy and interesting as a writer’s. Not 
only because of the delight of the actual 
work, but because the most miserable or 
doring times can be gone through so much 
more easily when one thinks: “I may 
need this experience to write about some 
time.” 

There is despair to be gone through, 
when each book is finished. Only you can 
know the difference between the living 
creation it was in your mind, and the poor 
thing you have produced. But the next 
one—! With all life and all language for 
your material, and the next book still to 
be written, you can’t stay crushed for 
long. 

Write only what you believe. Not that 
your characters must be people you know, 
or that your events must really have hap- 
pened. But write only what seems true to 
you, not what has evidently seemed true 
to your most admired authors. Instead 
of trying to make a thing real by exact 
details, look at it in your mind until you 
really see it. Then you are ready to 
try to express it. 

After you believe, yourself, you must 
make your reader believe. Not by saying: 
“Rosamond was lovable,” or: “Thomas 
was amusing.” That is as lazy and uncon- 
vincing as it would be to paint a smudge 
of green and an oblong of red, and print 
under them: “This is an oak-tree,” “This 
is an old barn.” Prove what your char- 
acters are by what they say and do. 

The simpler and more direct your writ- 
ing is, the better it will be. My brother, 
a writer, once said to me: “If you found a 








Lafayette, whose sacrifice and strategy 
made possible the birth of this Nation. 
Descendants of the gallant Rocham- 
beau, DeGrasse, Barras, Pulaski, Von 
Steuben, and others will cross the sea to 
participate in the elaborate celebration 
planned for October 16, 17, 18, and 19 at 
old Yorktown, when President Hoover 
and Governors of many States in the 
Union will be gathered to “remember” 
those momentous days of 1781. 
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Miss Parrish (Mrs. Charles A. Corliss) is 
one of the most painstaking artists among 
the writers who rose to fame in the 
1920's. Her delightful novel, “The Per- 
ennial Bachelor,” won the $2000 Harper 
prize for 1925, and she has since pub- 
lished “Tomorrow Morning,” “All Kneel- 
ing,” and “Floating Island.” She is also a 
painter and has written and illustrated 
several books for children in collabora- 
tion with her brother, Dillwyn Parrish. 


body washed up on the shore, you 
wouldn’t arrange seashells prettily 
around it, or run and put on a life-saving 
suit, before you tried to revive it. You 
would pitch in and work with all your 
might. Your story is a body washed up 
on the shore of your consciousness, and 
your work is to breathe the breath of life 
into it, not think, how can I do this most 
beautifully or most correctly?” 

I am still struggling to find things to 
say to myself that are not, through cen- 
turies of saying, so well-worn and smooth 
that they slip through the mind without 
leaving any impression. I feel presump- 
tuous in offering you even these far from 
new suggestions. But do let us all be dis- 
satisfied with the work we have done, and 
begin each new piece of writing as if we 
had never written a word before. 





Next time—Sherwood Anderson 
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Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and the Sonnet 


NSTEAD of springing, like Adam, full- 

grown upon the earth, the sonnet had 
to pass through a number of stages be- 
fore it reached its present form. From 
the word itself (derived from the Italian 
suono, a sound) you may deduce that the 
sonnet originally was “a little song” con- 
ceived to express a single idea or senti- 
ment. It may have been a mere couplet 
like Pope’s 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring.” 


Or it might have run into several quat- 
rains. It was not until the last seven hun- 
dred years that poets decided to standard- 
ize the present form—fourteen lines of 
iambic meter with five beats to a line— 
as the most satisfactory. 


Among modern poets, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay handles the sonnet with a skill that 
earns her comparison with the classic 
poets of all time. She is adept at many 
forms of verse, including several poetic 
one-act plays and the libretto to Deems 
Taylor’s first opera, The King’s Hench- 
man, but her sonnets are considered her 
finest work. Although she is compara- 
tively young (born in a Maine village on 
February 22, 1892), her fame began early. 
In her teens, she published verses in St. 
Nicholas, as a member of the St. Nicholas 
League, and she continued to win prizes 
in high school and in college for her 
verse. A kind benefactor provided her 
funds to attend Vassar, where she won 
the Intercollegiate Poetry Contest. Her 
poem, “Renascence”, won national popu- 
larity in 1912. For several years after her 
graduation in 1917, she supported herself 
in Greenwich Village with short stories, 
verse, and experiments in poetic drama, 
and she acquired a reputation as an ac- 
tress with the Provincetown Players. In 
1923, she won the Pulitzer prize for po- 
etry with The Harp-W eaver. She married 
the same year, and moved with her hus- 
band into the Berkshires, where she has 
since spent most of her time, with inter- 
vals of trips to Italy and to New York. 
She likes to buy clothes, putter in the 
garden, and dine formally. 

Two selections on this page are from 
her latest book, Fatal Interview, a se- 
quence of fifty-two sonnets on that many- 
sided subject, love. Miss Millay touches 
the topic sometimes with bitterness, fre- 
quentiy with irony, usually with pain, 
rarely with humor. But, throughout the 
sequence, there is the feeling that, no 
matter how much you talk about love, 
you can seldom do anything about it. 

She prefers the greater freedom of the 


English or Shakespearean form, which is 
generally conceded to be an improvement 
upon the classic Italian sonnet. The 
Italians, several of whom are mentioned 
here in Wordsworth’s sonnet, used, the 
abbaabbacdcdcd rhyme scheme. This 
rhyme scheme tends to divide the sonnet 
into two sections: the octet, or first eight 
lines, and the sestet, or last six. In the 
example from Wordsworth, who uses a 
modified Italian form here, the division 
is not strongly marked. Shakespeare, by 
rhyming his lines ababcdcdefefgg, earned 
a greater diversity of word choice, sus- 
tained the pitch, and achieved the empha- 
sis of the final couplet. The couplet has 
the additional advantage of serving either 
as a summary or as a surprise conclusion. 


Despite Milton’s notable example in 
overcoming the structural difficulty of the 
Italian sonnet, which too easily falls 
asunder like an acorn into two unequal 
parts, the popular choice is for the 
Shakespearean form. Where the sonnets 
of Milton follow the emotional curve of 
a rocket, and where the sonnets of Keats 
achieve the rising and falling effect of 
waves, the sonnets of Shakespeare and of 
Edna Millay gather momentum in direct 
progress up to the point of final impact, 
leaving us stunned with their breathless 
finality. 


Two Sonnets 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


XXX 
Love is not all; it is not meat nor drink 
Nor slumber nor a roof against the rain, 
Nor yet a floating spar to men that sink 
And rise and sink and rise and sink again; 
Love can not fill the thickened lung with 
breath, 
Nor clean the blood, nor set the fractured 
bone; 
Yet many a man is making friends with death 
Even as I speak, for lack of love alone. 
It well may be that in a difficult hour, 
Pinned down by pain and moaning for 
release, 
Or nagged by want past resolution’s power, 
I might be driven to sell your love for peace, 
Or trade the memory of this night for food. 
It well may be. I do not think I would. 


XLII 


Summer, be seen no more within this wood; 
Nor you, red Autumn, down its paths appear; 
Let no more the false mitrewort intrude 
Nor the dwarf cornel nor the gentian here; 
You too be absent, unavailing Spring, 

Nor let those thrushes that with pain conspire 
From out this wood their wild arpeggios fling, 
Shaking the nerves with memory and desire. 
Only that season whieh is no man’s friend, 
You, surly Winter, in this wood be found; 





EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
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Freeze up the year; with sleet these branch 
bend 

Though rasps the locust in the fields aroun 

Now darken, sky! Now shrieking blim 
blow!— 

Farewell, sweet bank; be blotted out wi 
snow. 





From Fatal Interview, published by Harper & Brothe 
Copyright, 1931, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


The Sonnet 
By William Wordsworth 
Scorn not the sonnet; critic, you ha 
frowned, 


Mindless of its just honors; with this key 

Shakespeare unlocked his heart; the melod 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch! 
wound; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound 

With it Caméens soothed an exile’s grief; 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow; a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from fairy 
land 

To struggle through dark ways; and when 
damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The thing became a trumpet; when he blew 

Soul-animating strains—alas! too few. 


A Cry of Pain 
By William Shakespeare 


Tir’d with all these, for restful death | cry 
As, to behold desert a beggar born, 
And needy Nothing trimm’d in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 
And gilded honor shamefully misplac’d, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength, by limping sway, disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And Folly, Doctor-like, controlling skill, 
And simple Truth miscall’d simplicity, 
And captive good attending Captain ill: 

Tir’d with all these, from these would I be 

gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 
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Recommended 


MEXANDER HAMILTON—( Warner) 
To be reviewed next month. 


OUNG DONOVAN ’S KID—(RKO-Radio 

Pictures) 

A film which should not be missed 
jecause of the expert acting of that 
ilented youngster, Jackie Cooper. 
Richard Dix is the star. 


THE SMILING LIEUTENANT — (Para- 
mount) 

Maurice Chevalier, Claudette Col- 
bert and Miriam Hopkins form a 
garkling trio in a frolicsome Vien- 
nese comedy. 


SPORTING BLOOD — (Metro - Goldwyn - 

Mayer) 

A story of the life of a race horse 
and his final victory in the Kentucky 
Derby. It is far above the average rac- 
ing picture. 








George Arliss is to appear in one of the 
great historic roles he first created on 
the stage—Alexander Hamilton 


DADDY LONG LEGS—( Fox) 
ROBABLY the most enjoyable of the 


summer films was Daddy Long Legs. 
The Jean Webster story, which has de- 
lighted girls for almost twenty years, has 
come to the screen a second time. Mary 
Pickford played it as a silent film some 
years ago. The child-like wistfulness of 
Janet Gaynor makes her well suited to 
the réle of the little orphan-asylum 
slavey, Judy Abbott, who was named 
irom a telephone book. You all know the 
story of her adoption and education by a 
man unknown to her, and the romantic 
climax which follows their meeting and 
lalling in love. Warner Baxter, who plays 
the wealthy philanthropist, is perhaps 
less dignified and sedate than the Jervis 
Pendleton of the book, but his exuber- 
ance is an asset to the film. For the rest, 
the story has been only slightly changed. 
he opening scenes in the orphanage are 
highly entertaining, and the figure of the 
tascally little scapegrace, Freddie Per- 
kins, who poaches sugar and other edi- 
es—and doesn’t always get away with 
twill delight you. Daddy Long Legs is 
sheer fantasy, of course; but who minds 


THE FILMS as 


Tom and Huck 
and Jim living the “Life of 
Riley” on their raft in the Mississippi 


a refreshing bit of make-believe now and 
then, just as an antidote to this serious 
old world of ours? 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN—(Paramount) 


You have no doubt been hoping for this 
picture ever since Tom Sawyer so splen- 
didly blazed the trail. You will enjoy see- 
ing again so many of the same faces in 
the cast, notably Jackie Coogan as Tom 
and Junior Durkin as Huck. Mitzi Green, 
too, still wears the blond wig of the flirta- 
tious Becky. For the most part, the film 
comes up to one’s expectations, though it 
is true that some liberties have been 
taken with the plot. You may find a 
rather undue emphasis on the love inter- 
est, but the more exciting elements, the 
adventures and scrapes, and dangers and 
escapes, have not been slighted, and to 
these, whatever there is of Huck Finn 
in you will respond. Junior Durkin is 
excellent, and more than fulfills the 
promise he gave in the earlier film. With 
all due credit to the capable young Mr. 
Coogan, he very nearly walked away 
with the picture. 


THE VIKING—(Varick Frissell) 


Do not miss this splendid film-epic, 
which depicts the lives of Newfoundland 


Jackie Searl as Sidney, Mitzi Green as Becky, 
Jackie Coogan as Tom Sawyer, Junior Durkin 
as Huck in “Huckleberry Finn” <\ 
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The New Motion Pictures Reviewed 
By MARGARET NELLIS 


sealers. Although the love story is poorly 
handled, the scenes built around the seal- 
ing industry, and the actual hardships 
and dangers which surround the lives of 
men whose world is one of sea and ice, 
are grippingly real. It was during the 
filming of retakes for this picture that the 
disaster occurred which cost the lives of 
its producer and several members of the 
expedition. Captain Bob Bartlett is one 
of the actors in the film, and there is a 
spoken prologue by Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 


THE STAR WITNESS—( Warner) 


If I go out of my way (and I do) to 
recommend a gangster film, it is because 
The Star Witness contains a new ele- 
ment: namely, the relations of the gang 
to the community which it imperils. Here 
is a neat exposé of the unavoidable havoc 
wrought on innocent citizens who through 
accident have become victims of gangster 
intrigue. This film also puts the question: 
How would our forefathers have reacted 
to the modern gang problem? Would the 
heroes of Valley Forge and Bull Run have 
tolerated, through fear or cowardice, the 
gangster menace? This is an absorbing 
and well acted play. Chic Sale does an 
outstanding piece of character work as a 
Civil War veteran. 















































































Lt. Jimmy Doolittle just after landing at 
Newark Airport from his record-breaking 
transcontinental flight 


AIR SEQUELS 


IGGEST aviation news of the week is 

that Captain Wolfgang von Gronau, 
Edward Zimmer, Fritz Albrecht, and 
Franz Hack flew from Germany to the 
United States for the second time within 
a year, via the Arctic, without claiming 
to break any records and without break- 
ing out in a rash of publicity. They were 
hardly noticed until they moored their 
boat next to the DO-X. 

To make a record that means some- 
thing, Lt. Jimmy Doolittle, U.S.A., did 
much by smashing Frank Hawks’ time 
with a coast-to-coast flight of 1114 hours, 
averaging almost 240 miles an hour, col- 
lecting $10,000 in prizes, and refusing to 
taste the milk and sandwich his wife held 
out to him at Cleveland while he re- 
fueled. He is five feet four. Immediately 
after establishing the record at Newark, 
he flew back to Cleveland. 

Another speedster, Lieut. G. H. Stain- 
forth, did 404 miles per hour, man’s fast- 
est time, in a Schneider Cup test in the 
English Channel. France and Italy, tired 
of eating exhaust smoke, withdrew from 
the race on being denied a postponement, 
and left the British fliers without inter- 
national competition, as if there ever 
was any. Lieutenant Boothman, averag- 
ing 340 miles per hour, for the third 
triumph in five years, retired the 
Schneider trophy permanently for Eng- 
land. In the first Schneider race, 18 
years ago, the speed was 45 miles. 

Of the less fortunate flyers, an Italian 
crashed while flying a seaplane 453 miles 
an hour; Don Moyle and C. A. Allen 
were found on an island in the Pacific 
nine days after leaving Tokyo for Seattle; 
a Junkers monoplane disappeared off 
Halifax after traveling from Portugal; 
and Joseph Lebrix and Rene Mesmin, 
attempting a flight from Le Bourget to 
Tokyo, dropped with their plane to 
death when they hit bad weather over 
Siberia. Their mechanic, Doret, who was 
at the controls, jumped to safety in a 
parachute. 


BEAU GESTE 


ECAUSE Count Casimir Pulaski gave 

his life in defense of American lib- 
erties at the siege of Savannah, October 
11, 1779, flags on all Government build- 
ings will be appropriately displayed on 
October 11th, next, by order of the Presi- 
dent. The presidential proclamation of 
“Pulaski Memorial Day” also invites the 
performance of public ceremonies in 
honor of the Polish hero. 


Born in 1748, Pulaski first distin- 
guished himself in the cause of liberty 
with his father in his native Poland. 
When Russian conspiracies began to 
work the end of Polish independence, 
they headed a patriotic but futile Catho- 
lic uprising against the agencies of 
Catherine the Great. The son became 
commander-in-chief of the insurgent 
group, known as the Confederation of 
the Bar, before overwhelming odds drove 
him into exile in 1772, at the age of 
twenty-four. 


He went to America and, in 1777, of- 
fered his sword to Washington. For dis- 
tinguished service at Brandywine, Con- 
gress gave him the rank of brigadier- 
general and made him chief of cavalry. 
He also fought at Germantown, and, 
after the winter of 1777-78, he raised a 
mixed force called the Pulaski legion. 
These men served in the South and de- 





Celebration at Pulaski Statue in 
Washington 


fended Charleston in May, 1779. Pulaski 
was mortally wounded in the unsuccess- 
ful attack on Savannah, and died two 
days later aboard ship. 

A monument now stands to his mem- 
ory in Savannah and Polish citizens have 
placed other memorials to his name in 
Chicago and Washington. Two years 
ago, the United States observed the 
Pulaski Sesquicentennial with a special 
commemorative stamp. 





Don’t miss reading 
the Announcement on 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


(See page two) 











Boy Scouts in the opening parade of the 

Los Angeles Fiesta, carrying- the famous 

“Bear Flag”, symbol of the short-lived 
California republic of 1846 


HOLLYWOOD HOLIDAY | 


OS ANGELES had a birthday hg 

month. The fifth city was 150 years 

old and the celebration lasted nine days 
from September 4 to 13. 

A salute of 150 guns from the Pacife 
fleet announced the anniversary at day. 
break. September 4 became a new legal 
holiday in Los Angeles. A brief cere. 
mony was broadcast over a national net. 
work. And a parade told the story of the 
progress of California under four flags: 
the Spanish, Mexican, the golden bear 
flag of the “Republic of California”, and 
the Stars and Stripes. They crowned the 
queen of La Fiesta in the Olympic sta- 
dium and that night they gave a ball. 

Another parade the next day told the 
story of transportation, with ox-carts, 
mule whackers, pack trains, _tallyhos, 
prairie schooners, high-wheeled bicycles, 
locomotives, and aircraft. And the Nav 
again obliged with marine maneuvers. 

Sunday, one of the most spectacular 
Roman Catholic services in American 
history, and a ceremony by Protestant 
denominations, including Jews’ and Bud- 
dhists, attracted 105,000 to the Stadium. 
John McCormack and Madame Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink sang. A rodeo on Labor 
Day included riders of all nations: Indi- 
ans, Arabs, Cossacks, Gauchos, “mount- 
ies”, and cowboys. Hollywood Bow! was 
the scene of a musical fiesta on Mission 
day, and on the ninth, Californians ob- 
served the anniversary of the admission 
of their state into the Union. 

Other events included an opera, writ- 
ten for the occasion, given by a cast of 
500 in Griffith Park’s Greek theater; 
dedication of a nine-mile carriage and 
bridle path; a motion picture ball; the 
Pageant of Jewels; an air circus; and 4 

carnival night on the closing day. 

This Los Angeles’s first fiesta, 
although such celebrations are frequent 
in the Mexican counties a few miles to 
the south. The only other official civic 
carnivals in the United States of such 
proportions are the New Orleans Mar 
Gras and the Omaha “Ak-sar-ben”. 
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Map showing course of the hurricane 
that devastated Belize 


HIGH WIND IN 
HONDURAS 


HEN it is harvest time in temperate 

countries, it is hurricane time in 
the tropics. Hurricanes are rings, or cir- 
cles, of wind, which sometimes grow as 
large as fifty miles in diameter. They 
blow hard enough to hurl a butcher’s 
refrigerator over the top of an apart- 
ment building or to stall a truck travel- 
ing in the opposite direction in low gear. 
The center of the circle is quiet, and 
accounts for the lull which often deceives 
storm victims to believe the wind is over 
until the other side of the circle reaches 
the stricken area. If you place a ring 
flat on your desk and shove it along the 
surface, rotating the ring slowly as it 
moves, you have a picture of the path of 
a hurricane. 

Most disastrous of the storms of this 
season was that which struck Belize, 
capital of British Honduras. Combined 
eflects of wind and a tidal wave reduced 
the population from 13,000 to less than 
12,000 overnight, and caused a financial 
loss of about eight million dollars. 
Almost every building was wrecked by 
the storm, but more human casualties 
resulted from drowning than from wind. 
Heavy rains added to the distress of the 
city. First communication with other 
cities, following the storm, was estab- 
lished by an amateur radio operator, us- 
ing hand-generated power. 

Other storms brought serious losses to 
San Juan in Porto Rico and to Lower 
California, although their effects were 
slight compared to the tragedy at Belize. 
The poor section of San Juan was most 
aflected by the Porto Rico storm. All 
three hurricanes were reported at the 
same time, although they struck widely 
separated areas. 

It is hard to say exactly what produces 
hurricanes but it is generally believed to 
be the result of pressures induced by a 
prolonged period of intense heat over a 
large area of stagnant atmosphere. Two 
light winds traveling in opposite direc- 
ions are enough to start the circle in 
motion and the speed increases as long 
as the storm remains over water, where 
there are no obstructions, or until it 
teaches cooler atmosphere. 








A PRIZE ARGUMENT 


MONG the intentions of the Harper 

Prize Novel award is to give recog- 
nition to writers whose real quality has 
not hitherto found a wide audience. 
Although it probably was not necessary, 
in 1925, to promote the cause of Anne 
Parrish, who won the prize with The Per- 
ennial Bachelor, the award certainly did 
a great deal for Glenway Wescott (The 
Grandmothers, 1927) and for Julian 
Green (The Dark Journey, 1929). 

This year, the prize is not only bring- 
ing acclaim to Robert Raynolds, who 
has earned nothing but rejection slips 
for his pains in the last 14 years, but it 
is also bringing equal, if not greater 
honors to the runner-up, George Davis. 
Although Mr. Davis, by a two to one 
vote, missed out on the $10,000, his novel 
is said to have gone into successive print- 
ings immediately and the mutterings of 
critics who feel that his is the superior 
book of the two are bringing him much 
desirable publicity. 

Nevertheless, there are few, certainly 
not the judges (Bliss Perry, Ellen Glas- 
gow, and Carl Van Doren), who will say 
that Raynolds’s book, Brothers in the 
West, is an unimportant work. It is the 
tale of the western pioneers, almost alle- 
gorical but full of action. 

The Opening of a Door, Davis’s book, 
is a story of a different sort, characteriz- 
ing the MacDougall family, principally 


GEORGE DAVIS, 


the runner-up 






ROBERT RAYNOLDS, 
the prize-winner 





the grandmother, who is responsible for 
most of their misfortunes but whose chil- 
dren and grandchildren all pay obeisance 
to her. 

Davis studied at Detroit City College, 
worked in a Chicago steel mill and in a 
bookstore, and finally joined the Ameri- 
can colony in Paris, under whose influ- 
ence he began to write. 

Prize-winner Raynolds, who descended 
from pioneers, has lived mostly in the 
West. After two years at Princeton, he 
worked in a Colorado coal mine. Then 
he registered at Lafayette and alternated 
a year of college with a year in a cement 
mill until he graduated. Next, he travelled 
in Mexico, working in a silver mine there. 
From 1926, he was editor of a trade mag- 
azine in New York until he gave up his 
position to move to Georgetown, Conn., 
where he could devote himself to writing. 
He is twenty-nine, married, and has a 
family. Davis is twenty-five and single. 





WALTER LIPPMANN 


MOLDER OF OPINION 


HE Herald-Tribune is New York’s 

most rock-ribbed partisan newspaper, 
whereas Walter Lippmann swears for 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. “Liberty,” he wrote long 
ago, “is not so much permission as it is 
the construction of a system of informa- 
tion independent of opinion.” 

And yet, when the sale of the Demo- 
cratic New York World forced Lippmann 
to leave his position as editor there, the 
Republican Herald-Tribune immediately 
asked him to join its staff. The Herald- 
Tribune was big enough to recognize the 
virtue of intelligently liberal editorial 
writing. 

Lippmann’s liberalism, however, is not 
infected with fanciful theories. For in- 
stance, he believes that mass government 
is incurably ignorant. But he also be- 
lieves it is the power and the duty of in- 
telligent citizens to persuade an ignorant 
public to throw its weight on the side of 
reason. For another thing, he has a trick 
of advocating a backward idea with a 
forward argument. 

He studied philosophy and psychology 
at Harvard and acquired practical politi- 
cal experience as secretary to Schenec- 
tady’s mayor in 1912. The next year, at 
the age of 23, he published his first book, 
A Preface to Politics. 


Walter Lippmann was one of the 
founders of The New Republic in 1914, 
and during the war he worked with New- 
ton Baker, Secretary of War, and with 
E. M. House, collecting data for the 
Peace Conference. Among his other 
books, Public Opinion is a standard 
analysis of the crowd mind, and A Pref- 
ace to Morals, his best known work, 
states what he believes are the principles 
of ethical conduct in the world today. 

Last month, returning from Europe, he 
began to write his editorial column 
called “Today and Tomorrow” which is 
to appear four times a week for the 
Herald-Tribune. 
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Shall We Make the Moratorium Permanent 
A Debate Prepared by William R. Foulkes 


RESOLVED: That the United States Should 
Cancel the Allied Debts Contracted During 
the World War. 


Introduction 


HE problem of the cancellation of 

the war debts is one of those peren- 
nial favorites which once, apparently 
solved, presents itself with renewed in- 
sistence during this period of political 
and economic crisis throughout the 
world. The moratorium to Germany 
(Schol., Sept. 19) has reopened the 
whole question of reparations and the 
war debts. The entire world is suffering 
from major political and economic ills 
and what, it is asked, is the relation of 
the war debts to these ills? 

When Mr. Coolidge was President he 
summed up the official Administration 
attitude with the laconic inquiry: “They 
hired the money, didn’t they?” This 
query represents at least the public pol- 
icy of the Hoover Administration. Never- 
theless, despite official denial that the 
question of war debts is open to recon- 
sideration, there is a growing insistence 
for a re-examination of the entire matter. 
It must be remembered that economic 
conditions have changed greatly since 
the problem was last widely discussed, 
and any present-day consideration must 
be in the light of the world-wide depres- 
sion. The recent report of the Wiggin 
Committee to the Bank of International 
Settlements was unequivocably in favor 
of drastic revision of the war debts agree- 
ments. International bankers are press- 
ing the Administration hard for a posi- 
tive reduction, and President Hoover is 
believed to be receptive to a change of 
policy if the Allies will scale down Ger- 
man reparations correspondingly. 

The wording of the question does not 
give room for quibbling. The term “war 
debts” includes those debts made after 
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the Armistice by our Government but 
generally considered as “war loans”. This 
definition may be technically upheld as 
the war did not actually end, so far as 
this country was concerned, until we 
made our separate treaties of peace. 


Affirmative Brief 
1. The War Debts Should Be Cancelled for 


Moral Reasons. 


A. The war debts are not ordinary debts. 

1. The loans were made to assist in carry- 
ing on a war in which the United States had 
an equal interest with the Allies, but in which 
this country was not able to bear its share of 
the burden. 

a. If the war was not our war from the very 
beginning, then we should frankly confess 
that we went into the war only when our own 
interests were threatened, to protect our 
stake in the success of the Allies. 

b. The American Government has made 
various concessions to the debtor nations. If 
there had been nothing unusual about these 
debts, such concessions would have been 
uncalled for. 

2. The loans were used to purchase in the 
United States war supplies for the Allied 
forces. 

3. The United States was, at the beginning, 
unable to supply troops and these loans to the 
Allies ought in fairness to be considered part 
of our contribution. 

a. According to an official estimate (Cur- 
rent History, vol. 22, p. 335) the United 
States lost 50,280 dead in its military forces 
as contrasted with 908,371 for Great Britain, 
1,357,800 for France and 650,000 for Italy. 

4. The loans were highly profitable to the 
United States, even if never repaid, because 
otherwise a much larger expenditure in men 
and money would have been needed. 


B. Having gone into the war avowedly to 
defend high principles it would be commer- 
cialistic for the United States to insist on 
payment. 

1. The United States increased in wealth 
during the war. 

2. American business men grew rich 
through selling supplies at wartime prices. 

3. To insist on the payment of the debts 
in face of these facts is to drive a hard bar- 
gain while protesting that our sole motive 
was to help humanity. 

C. The action of cancellation would in- 
volve no bad faith or breach of contract on 
the part of the Allies. Such action would be 
simply a voluntary release by the creditor. 

D. Stubborn refusal of the United States 
to cancel the debts would be for the economic 
and political detriment of the world, and 
therefore internationally unethical. 

E. Cancellation of the war debts would not 
place an undue burden upon the American 
people. 

1. The combined installments of principal 
and interest which we receive on the war 
debts amount to about $250,000,000 per 
annum, running mostly for a term of 62 
years. 

2. This is a small sum when compared 
with the total public debt of the United 
States of about $16,000,000,000, and is equiv- 
alent to about one-tenth of our total Federal 
tax receipts each year. 

3. To cancel these debts would require 
only a little slower policy with respect to 
reduction of our internal debt in order to 
make the pressure unfelt by the United 
States taxpayer. 








Il. The War Debts Should Be Cancelled fo 


Economic Reasons. 


A. There have been four ways of pay; 
ordinary debts: by exportation of gold, by 
balance in invisible exchange, by the use , 
credit, and by creating a favorable balan 
of trade in goods. 

1. Although these methods have suffcs 
for ordinary debts among nations, they ay 
inadequate for a debt of eleven billion qo} 
lars not incurred in the ordinary course of 
trade. 

2. The war debts cannot be paid in gol 

a. The world supply of available gold ; 
insufficient, and more than 40 per cent of ij 
is already in the United States. 

b. Some nations, notably England, hay 
their gold reserves down to a dangeroys 
minimum. ; 

3. The war debts cannot be paid through 
invisible exchange. : 

a. This term includes interest on inves. 
ment, earnings on freight, insurance and 
banking services, tourist expenditures, anj 
remittances of immigrants. The tendency in 
most of these items is for the international 
balance to grow more favorable to the United 
States, and tourist trade has been much cu. 
tailed by the depression. 

b. American investments abroad har 
grown to nearly sixteen billion dollars, ani 
interest due Americans from abroad in. 
creases steadily. 

c. International banking and __ insurance 
services are being performed more and more 
by Americans. 

4. The war debts cannot be paid by means 
of credit. 

a. Nations having an adverse trade balance 
with the United States cannot go on indef- 
nitely paying in credit. 

b. Credit is merely deferred payment in 
goods, with interest and amortization even 
tually to be paid. 

5. The war debts cannot be paid in goods. 

a. Our shipments abroad in the last two 
years were $800,000,000 more than we 
received. 

b. No customer nation can continue in- 
definitely to buy more than it sells without 
exhausting its resources. 

c. The American high protective tariff 
makes it impossible for Europe to send manv- 
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—Brown in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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factured products in great quantities to the 
United States. 

d. The possibility of any effective reduc- 
tion in American tariffs is too remote to 
affect the war debts problem. 

(1) Even if the tariff were lowered so as to 
permit payment in goods, this would flood 
the country with cheap foreign products, to 
the detriment of our own industries. 

B. The collection of the war debts by the 
United States is detrimental from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

1. It is detrimental to the United States. 

a. In order to obtain a favorable balance 
of trade foreign nations are forced to de- 
crease the amount of their imports. 

b. This means that America’s foreign mar- 
kets are seriously weakened. Our exports 
dropped from $5,240,000,000 in 1929 to 
$3,800,000,000 in 1930. Thus the war debts 
have become an important factor in our 
present business depression. 

2. It is detrimental to the world at large. 

a. Our creditor nations, and through them 
Germany, find the burden of war debts a 
staggering load when added to their normal 
governmental expenditures. 

b. Our former Allies can make their pay- 
ments to us only if reparations can be col- 
lected from the now almost bankrupt Ger- 
many. It requires but little vision to see that 
the bankruptcy of Germany would be a 
major financial catastrophe. 

c. If the debts are not collected from repa- 
rations, they must necessarily come from 
taxation. All our European debtors are now 
taxed many times as heavily as the United 
States and further taxes would bring com- 
plete economic collapse, if not revolution. 

C. The cancellation of the war debts 
would be beneficial from an economic stand- 
point. 

1. It would be beneficial to the United 
States. 

a. It would be a powerful factor in restor- 
ing solvency and buying strength to our best 
customers whom we, as an exporting nation, 
need vitally for the sake of our own pros- 

rity. 

. tt would be beneficial to the world at 
large. 

a. Any increased strength in America’s 
economic position will inevitably have bene- 
ficial effects on the rest of the world. 

b. Monies now used to pay the debts will 
be released for productive purposes. 


lll. The War Debts Should Be Cancelled for 
Political Reasons. 

A. The United States has already become 
intensely unpopular in Europe and the dead 
weight of the debts for two generations will 
bring about a solid European block against 
Us. 


B. Organization for peace is the great need 
of the world today, and this would be impos- 
sible with the growing unpopularity of the 
United States. 

1. The splendid results of the remission of 
the Boxer indemnity indicate that a general 
_— of good feeling would follow cancel- 
ation. 

C. The policy of debt collection would in- 
evitably cause the United States to exert 
Pressure upon European countries which 
might eventually mean war, or at least repu- 
diation of debts. 


Negative Brief 


I. Moral Considerations Do Not Compel 
Cancellation of the War Debts. 


A. The war debts are ordinary debts. 

1. They represent loans to the Allied gov- 
‘rmments of money obtained from the Ameri- 
can people through the Liberty Loans. 

2. At the time the war loans were made 
they were distinctly considered loans by the 
Allied nations, and not in any sense gifts. 

B. Should the European nations succeed in 
orcing us now to release them from their 


obligations, it would set a precedent for bad 
faith in international dealing. 

1. European statesmen have stated that 
whether cancelled or not, the debts will not 
be paid in their entirety. 

2. Such repudiation, -now that the danger 
of war has been removed, would amount vir- 
tually to treachery, and would make inter- 
national obligations another “scrap of 
paper”. 

C. Cancellation of the loans is not neces- 
sary in order to bring the performance of 
the United States up to the requirements of 
duty. 

1. This country did not enter the War until 
April, 1917, and it was not our war until 
then. 

a. Each nation must decide for itself when 
attacks upon its sovereignty necessitate war, 
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000, and armaments are now seventy per cent 
greater than before the war. 

a. Europe today is an armed camp, and 
not least among the reasons for the stagger- 
ing tax burdens is the support of armaments. 

F. American treatment of the debtor na- 
tions has been exceedingly generous, the 
funding agreements amounting to the remis- 
sion of large portions of the debts. 

1. In each case the agreement was based 
upon the “capacity to pay”. 

2. At the time the foreign debts were 
funded, it was calculated that on a “present 
value” at five per cent interest, the effect of 
the agreements had been to cancel the follow- 
ing percentage of the debts of our chief 
debtor countries: Great Britain, 28; France, 
58; Italy, 79, and Belgium, 54. 

a. The United States bought large quan- 
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THE FLOW OF WAR DEBTS AND REPARATIONS 


—as frozen, for one year, by the Hoover moratorium. The net loss for any country may 
be found by subtracting its payments (P) from its expected receipts (R) 


and it is not for other nations to judge such 
action. 


b. Had we not reserved to ourselves this 
right, we might have gone to war with the 
Allies over seized cargoes, rifled mail bags 
and other illegal acts directed against us. 

c. The position of the United States as 
differentiated from the European Allies was 
understood when this country entered the 
war and has been recognized in official state- 
ments of European leaders. 

d. Post-war disclosures concerning the 
origin of the conflict and the aims of some of 
the Allied powers do not lend moral sanctity 
to the present professions of the Allies. 

2. The aid furnished by the United States 
turned the tide in favor of the Allies. 

D. The fact that the Allies received vast 
territories as spoils of war while the United 
States refused to accept such territories must 
be considered in connection with the charge 
of American selfishness. 

E. The United States has no moral obliga- 
tion to cancel the debts while the European 
nations are spending their wealth on pro- 
grams of conquest. 

1. France, for example, has claimed inabil- 
ity to pay but has, at the same time, been 
throwing money away on militaristic adven- 
tures, such as the Ruhr invasion, campaigns 
in Morocco and Syria, loans to Central Euro- 
pean countries for political and military pur- 
poses, and huge expenditures for a standing 
army. 

2. The total amount, outside of Germany 
and Austria, expended annually in war prep- 
arations in Europe is now about $2,500,000,- 


tities of supplies from the Allies, but unlike 
the Allies, paid for them in cash. No one 
has suggested that the United States should 
be reimbursed for these purchases. 

b. Although the United States reduced the 
interest rate to Great Britain, that country 
still collects interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
from New Zealand and Australia, although 
the latter commonwealth is facing bank- 
ruptcy. Practically every “moral” reason 
given for our cancelling the war debts could 
be applied with the same logic to others. 

3. The one-year moratorium already 
granted by the United States shows that 
under peculiar circumstances affecting the 
debtor nations, the United States would be 
willing to make any necessary adjustment. 
II. Economic Reasons Do Not Necessitate 

Cancellation. 

A. The debtor nations have the capacity 
to pay. 

1. They are merely asked to repay their 
debts from the surplus of production over 
normal needs over a period of more than half 
a century. The population of these countries 
is, in the aggregate, much larger than the 
population of the United States. 

2. A triangular trade arrangement by 
which European countries sell manufactured 
goods to tropical countries which in turn sell 
raw materials to the United States would 
permit Europe to pay without injury to 
American industries. 

3. The item of tourist expenditures in 
Europe is in itself sufficient. 

4. Since the war, $16,000,000,000 has been 


(Continued on page 25) 





SNAKE DOCTOR 


[PART TWO—CONCLUSION ] 


APHET MORNER had sucked in 
superstitions with his mother’s milk. 
He believed in “ha’nts” and “witch-hags” 
and “sperrits”, believed in “conjures” 
and “charms” and ghosts and hoop 
snakes; believec that those under the 
favor of infernal forces might only be 
killed with a bullet molded from virgin 
silver. And his mistake was, he had used 
lead out of a brass shell. 

Power of motion returned to him. He 
threw himself backward and whirled and 
ran into the deeps of the darkening 
woods, making whimpering, whining 
sounds like a thrashed puppy as he went. 

Terror rode him into the steamy wood- 
lands. Exhaustion, dizziness, the feeling 
that he must get under the shelter of a 
sound roof, must have the protection of 
four walls about him, brought Japhet 
Morner out again along toward midnight. 
The rain had ceased; the moon was try- 
ing to come forth. A short distance south- 
east of his place he struck a dirt road 
which would lead him there. Beyond the 
next bend he would be in sight of home. 

Around the turn he saw coming toward 
him a joggling light—a lantern hung on 
a buggy or light wagon, he figured—and 
heard the creak of wheels turning in the 
muddied softness. Nameless horrors had 
made a fugitive of him; the fugitive 
instinct still possessed him. Anyway, all 
shocked and shaken and shivering as he 
was, hatless and wet and dripping with 
muck, it would be better for him if no 
prying eyes beheld his present state. He 
flattened down in a clump of wayside 
bushes to bide until the approaching trav- 
eler passed. 

Moving briskly, the rig was almost 
opposite him when, from the other direc- 
tion—the same direction he had been fol- 
lowing—came a call: 

“Hello there! —who’s joggin’?” the 
voice seemed to spring out of the dark- 
ness. 

“Whoa!—Stiddy, boy!” Whoever was 
driving, pulled up his horse, which had 
shied at the sudden hail. “Me—Davis 
Ware,” he answered back. “That you, 
Tip Bailey?” 

“Yep, hoofin’ it out from the Junction, 
and tolerable tired, if anybody should ask 
you. What’s bringing you out this hour of 
night, Davis—somebody sick?” 

“Sick nothin’! There’s been hell 
poppin’ in these bottoms tonight.” 

Behind the weed screen ten feet away 
the listener stiffened, his blood drumming 
in him. He knew the speakers, both 
neighbors of his, one of them a local 








What Has Happened So Far 


They called him “Snake Doctor” because 
he looked like a dragon-fly, which, supersti- 
tion says, aids swamp snakes, and because he 
sold cotton-mouth moccasins to taxidermists. 
They called him miser, too, thinking he 
hoarded gold, but all he had was $97.00. Only 
Kizzie Morner felt sorry for him. Her hus- 
band, Japhet, hated him. 

One night Jafe waited in the swamp near 
Snake Doctor’s hut, to kill him and steal his 
money. There was no mistaking Snake 
Doctor’s long coat and battered hat on the 
figure lurching out of the doorway. And there 
was no mistaking the aim of Japhet’s squirrel 
gun. But as Jafe leaped exultantly toward 
the body, his eyes bulged with terror. He 
had just killed Snake Doctor—so he thought 
—with a 32-calibre slug through the head. 
But here on his door-sill stood Snake Doctor, 
whole and sound, staring at him! 








leader. The foot passenger hurried up 
alongside the buggy; his face, inquisitive 
and alarmed, showed in the dim circlet 
of lantern light. 

“What do you mean?” 

“A killin-—that’s whut I mean. An 
abominable, cold-blooded killin’ ef there 
ever wuz one.” 

“Gosh! Who’s been killed?” 

“I’m fixin’ to tell you, man. It hap- 
pened jes’ shortly before dusk at ole 
Snake Doctor’s place.” 

“Was it him was killed?” 

“Gimme time, can’t you?” This Ware 
was one who must tell his tale his own 
way or not at all. “It seems like Snake 
Doctor’s been chillin’ lately. He wuz 
purty bad off today—I mean yistiddy. 
And so, right after supper-time when the 
rain was lullin’ a little, Miz’ Kizzie Mor- 
ner she footed it down frum her place to 
hisn’, fetchin’ some physic with her and 
a plate of hot vittles fur him. It seems 
like she wuzn’t feared to go there. I'd 
’a’ been, I'll own up, but she wuzn’t. 
Well, purty soon after she got there it 
seems like he tried to git up out of his 
bed to go feed that old crow-bait sorrel 
of his’n. It had started in ag’in by then, 
pourin’ down hard and so she made him 
stay where he wuz. And she put on his 
old hat and throwed his old coat ’round 
her to keep off the wust of the wet, and 
she started out of the back door to do the 
feedin’. And no more’n she’d got outside 
in the lot than a shot come frum the 
aidge of the woods right over the fence 
and down she went with a bullet through 
her brains.” 

“God’s sake! Dead?” 

“No, not dead, but same ez dead. She 
barely wuz breathin’ here not ten minutes 
ago when I left her house. Old Doctor 
Bradshaw, he’s there with her now and 
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he says it’s a miracle she’s lasted this 
long. Well, it seems like Snake Docto, 
jumped up at the shot and run out to see 
what had happened and there she lay 
a’welterin’. And him—well, he’s been 
takin’ on like all possessed ever since, | 
wouldn’t ’a’ believed he could ’a’ had » 
much feelin’ in him ef I hadn’t seen hin 
with my own eyes. It wuz him run fo 
help, though—he did have sense enough 
left to do that. He found me in my 
tobacco patch and I dropped ‘everything 
and took out for there, and a bunch of 
us picked her up and toted her hom 
on a wagon bed. She’s shot in the left 
side of the head just over the temples; 
the bullet went clean through and com 
out on the right side.” 

“But who did it?” 

“I’m comin’ to that. ’Twuz that lov. 
flung husband of hers done it—that’ 
who. It seems like he must ’a’ followed 
her down to Snake Doctor’s and laid in 
wait fur her and felled her ez she come 
out. Gawd knows why, onless ’twuz jes 
pyure pizen meanness.” 

“The murderin’ dog! 
*twas him, then?” 

“Shore ez gun’s iron *twuz him. Snake 
Doctor ketched a quick look at him over 
the fence ez he darted off. And right 
there they found his rifle where he 
dropped it before he whirl’t and run— 
fool thing fur him to do—and I seen his 
tracks, myself, in the soft ground, goin’ 
and comin’ and where he must ’a’ stood 
when he fired. I seen ’em by lantern light 
after I got there—and fully half a doze 
others seen ’em too. There’s a long red 
streak on her arm where he must ’a’ been 
whuppin’ her sometime durin’ the day.” 

“Hangin’s a sight too good! Did they 
catch him?” 

“No, but they will. Some thinks he’ 
made fur the slashes and hid out there— 
his tracks led off that way. There'll be 
a line of men throwed all the way ‘round 
Little Cypress before sunup. They'e 
organizin’ the posse at the Morner place.” 

“Sheriff got there yet?” 

“No, but he’s due by daylight o 
sooner. They telephoned in from Gal: 
lup’s Mills to him and he’s already started 
with his pack of dogs. The trail ought to 
lay good, ground bein’ damp the way i 
is. Ole Snake Doctor he’s carryin’ on and 
ravin’ ’round, sayin’ the Lord’s goin’t t0 
strike the murderer down in his tracks. 
But I’m puttin’ my main dependence 
them bloodhounds—on them, first, and 
then mebbe a good stout plow line and 
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Moratorium Debate 
(Continued from page 23) 


lent to Europe through private bankers, 
which they anticipate will eventually be re- 
paid with interest. 

5. England has about $15,000,000,000 in 
private foreign investments, a large part of 
it in the United States. France has foreign 
investments equalling her obligations to the 
United States. The debtor governments 
could have their citizens exchange these 
private investments for their own government 
bonds in order to make payments to the 
United States. 

B. Cancellation would not be beneficial to 
the United States from an economic stand- 

int. 

1. It would place the burden directly upon 
the American taxpayer. 

2. In the United States we have at least six 
million unemployed, which means twenty- 
fve million directly affected. Our wholesale 
prices have fallen more than twenty per cent, 
and our production more than thirty-five per 
cent. In addition, our own Government is 
facing a deficit. Remove the debt payments 
from our annual revenues and they will have 
to be made up by the American taxpayer. 

C. Cancellation would not be beneficial to 
the world at large from an economic stand- 
point. 

1. It would not reduce the building of ex- 
cessive armaments, but would probably in- 
crease them. 

2. It would not lower the high tariff walls 
erected in Europe, which are among the 
greatest obstacles to economic recovery. 

a. At the American ports 67.3 per cent of 
imports come in duty free, whereas in the 
major European nations, with the exception 
of free trade England, only 57.1 per cent 
come in free. 

3. It would have no effect on the conflict 
between labor and capital in England, such 
as is now paralyzing the coal and textile 
industries. 

4. It would not relieve the tension between 
ltaly and France, nor the hatred of France 
for Germany. It cannot solve the problems 
of Eastern frontiers, boundaries, or treat- 
ments of minorities. It might give Germany 
ome relief, but it could not alter the impair- 
ments imposed upon her by the treaty. 

5. Cancellation, in short, would not solve a 
single problem which is causing Europe’s 
present economic and political distress, but 
would only make it easier for the European 
nations to follow their present disastrous 
course. 

6. War debt payments constitute a bare 
wo per cent of the total of international 
monetary transactions and it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine them a critical factor in inter- 
tational prosperity. 

7. Cancellation would even retard the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Europe. 

a. Adequate capital is essential to Europe’s 
tconomic reconstruction. 

b. Cancellation would impair Europe as a 
credit risk, for bankers will be reluctant to 
an further with the possibility of repudia- 
tion if the obligations are found difficult to 
meet. 


lll. Political Reasons Do Not Justify Can- 


cellation. 


A. The wisest course for the United States 
‘o pursue is a straightforward course based 
upon the sanctity of contracts. 

1. It would be disastrous for a great credi- 
‘or nation to deal with debtor countries in 
any other way. 

_ B. International organization for peace can 
de - up only on the basis of mutual good 
laith, 

_ l. The failure to observe agreements would 
de fatal to such an understanding. 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING 














(1) GANDHI AT LONDON 


The uncrowned ruler of India’s 330,- 
000,000—Mohandas K. Gandhi, better 
known as the Mahatma, found himself 
the unwilling center of the world stage 
when he arrived at London to attend the 
second Round Table Conference on 
India. He lives at Kingsley Hall, a settle- 
ment in the East End slums, sleeping on 
the roof, drinking goat’s milk and eating 
bananas. Normally his only garment is a 
loin cloth, but for comfort in the chilly 
London fog, he wears a heavy shawl. On 
the Sunday after his arrival, he spoke for 
20 minutes over a trans-Atlantic radio 
hook-up, telling for American ears his 
version of India’s history. 


The Federal Structures Committee, 
which will write the future constitution, 
went into action under the chairmanship 
of Lord Sankey, Lord Chancellor both in 
the Labor Cabinet and the present Na- 
tional Cabinet. The Committee is made 
up on the British side of equal delega- 
tions of Conservatives, Laborites, and 
Liberals. But Gandhi is there for the first 
time as the representative of the largest 
and most aggressive group in India, the 
All-India National Congress. He came 
with a mandate for unqualified independ- 
ence, provided only that the delegation 
should be free to accept “such adjust- 
ments as may be necessary in the inter- 
ests of India.” This loophole may mean 
little or much, according to Gandhi's will. 

On his first day Gandhi squatted word- 
less. It was his weekly day of silence, on 
which he will not speak except in emer- 
gencies. He is, of course, a mystic, de- 
pending largely on his “inner voice” for 
leading in practical affairs. Next day he 
made a lengthy speech without notes, ex- 


pressing a most codperative frame of 
mind, but receding no whit from the Con- 
gress’ demand. Complete independence 
for them means control of the army, of 
foreign affairs, and especially of finances 
and taxation. All these are subjects 
which have so far been considered by the 
British delegates as “reserved powers” 
of the British viceroy with a final veto 
on the acts of the Federal Legislature. 
How the demands of the Nationalists can 
be reconciled with these survivals of 
British power is an enigma that no one 
has solved as yet. 


(2) END OF THE CUSTOMS PACT 


One of the chief points of irritation be- 
tween France and Germany during the 
moratorium negotiations has been the 
attempt of Germany and Austria, started 
last spring, to form a customs union by 
which the two Teutonic countries would 
establish free trade between themselves, 
while maintaining high tariff walls 
against all the rest of the world. This 
scheme was opposed by several countries, 
but most bitterly by France, because the 
French fear that the customs union would 
only be a prelude to a closer political 
union or anschluss. Now the dominant 
power in Europe, France does not intend 
to permit any move that might restore 
Germany to her pre-war supremacy. 

The French claimed that the customs 
union violated the Treaty of Saint-Ger- 
main, which prescribed that Austria 
could take no step that restricted her in- 
dependence. Austria had also signed a 
pledge in 1922 that she would make no 
economic agreements that would injure 
her freedom. The point at issue, there- 
fore, was whether the customs union was 
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a violation of Austrian independence and 
the powers agreed to refer the question 
to the World Court. 


The World Court handed down its de- 
cision just before the opening of the 
annual League Assembly. Of the 15 
judges, eight held that the union would 
violate Austria’s pledges, while seven be. 
lieved that Austria would be within her 
rights in forming a customs union with 
Germany. The eight judges opposed to 
the union were: Fromageot of France; 
Anzilotti of Italy; Rostworowsky ol 
Poland; Negulesco of Rumania; Alte 
mira of Spain; Urrutia of Colombia: 
Guerrero of Salvador, and Bustamante 
of Cuba. The seven dissenting judges 
were: Kellogg of the United States; 
Adatchi of Japan, the presiding justice; 
Hurst of Great Britain; Jacquemyns o! 
Belgium; Schuecking of Germany; Ey- 
singa of the Netherlands, and Wan: 
Chung-hui of China. The decision was 
clearly a political one in which the in 
terests of the nations involved dictated 
the result. Discounting France and Ger- 
many which, of course, would take opp 
site sides of the question, the Court 
divided into two blocs, the one of Latin 
and Slavic countries under the influence 
of France, and the other of Nordic and 
Oriental countries under the influence 
of England. The closeness of the decision 
and the prominence of the dissenting 
group could bring little satisfaction t 
France. All in all, the decision has not 
tended to raise the prestige of the Court 
as an independent judicial body. 


Perhaps foreseeing the Court’s action. 
Foreign Minister Julius Curtius of Ger 
many had already announced at Geneva 
that Germany and Austria would tt 
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nounce the pact. This action brought 
down upon him the enmity of the Na- 
tionalist groups in Germany, which have 
jong been opposed to the government’s 
“weak-kneed” policy toward France. 


(3) LEAGUE AND DISARMAMENT 


Meeting at Geneva for its 12th annual 
session, the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, consisting of 54 delegates from 
54 member states, indulged in their 
annual burst of oratory. The coming 
World Disarmament Conference in 
February, 1932, was the theme. The 
chief delegates of the four main powers, 
Viscount Cecil for Britain (in the ab- 
sence of Arthur Henderson, the deposed 
Labor Foreign Secretary); Aristide 
Briand for France, Dino Grandi for 
Italy, and Germany’s Dr. Curtius, were 
apparently agreed that the Parley must 
goon. Grandi galvanized the Assembly 
by urging an immediate general agree- 
ment to suspend all new armament con- 
struction at least until the end of the 1932 
Conference. The Italian scheme was 
echoed in the United States by the potent 
Senator Borah, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, who went 
so far as to demand a five-year cessation 
of all naval building. While Britain, 
Japan and America are entitled, under 
the London Treaty, to carry out extensive 
building programs, and while France and 
Italy have been threatening each other, 
the financial stringency among the gov- 
ernments has kept them from doing much 
actual building in the last year or two. 
The United States has undertaken no 
new construction beyond the 15 cruisers 
already authorized, and a “moratorium 
on arms” would have little effect on us. 

The biggest factor in the way of the 
peace and stability of Europe is the 
mutual distrust of France and Germany. 
Curtius, in an outspoken address to the 
League, demanded a new deal for Ger- 
many—equality with the other powers in 
armament and in international law and 
anew solution of the reparations-debts 
problem. Nevertheless, Germany has 
dficially invited the French leaders, 
Premier Laval and Foreign Minister 
Briand to visit Germany soon, and the 
French have accepted. It will be the first 
time that leading French statesmen have 
paid a formal call at the German capital 
since the Napoleonic era. 

The League did one constructive thing 
last month, namely, it unanimously in- 
vited Mexico to join it. The Mexican 
Foreign Minister, Genaro Estrada, im- 
mediately accepted and the Mexican Sen- 
ate ratified the entry. Mexico has never 
been a member of the League for the 
teason that when the League was estab- 
lished in 1919, President Wilson was op- 
posed to the admission of Mexico which 
was then under a revolutionary govern- 
ment. In his note of acceptance, Estrada 
declared that Mexico had never “ad- 
mitted the regional understanding” men- 
tioned in Article XXI of the League 
Covenant. Article XXI is the one inserted 
out of deference to the U. S., stating that 
the League Covenant shall have no effect 
on the Monroe Doctrine, America’s warn- 
Ing to the world to keep hands off the 
Western hemisphere. 


(4) HEIMWEHR REVOLT ROUTED 


The Republic of Austria, shorn of 
most of its old imperial territories, popu- 
lation and pomp, has long been a foot- 
ball field for two strong and violent 
groups, the Socialists, who dominate the 
city of Vienna, and the Heimwehr, a 
Fascist military body composed of rem- 
nants of the old landed aristocracy and 
headed by Prince Ernst Ruediger von 
Starhemberg. He was Minister of the 
Interior in a former government, but re- 
cently has sought every opportunity from 
his feudal castle to gain control of the 
country by a program similar to Hitler’s 
in Germany. The long-predicted outbreak 
or “putsch” took place last month, start- 
ing in the province of Styria where sev- 
eral hundred well-armed Heimwehr 
troops seized the public buildings, under 
Dr. Walter Pfriemer, who proclaimed 
himself dictator. The attempt was badly 
organized and never really got started. 
Chancellor Karl Buresch from Vienna 
acted quickly to mobilize government 
troops and within 12 hours, the ring- 
leaders of the rising, except Pfreimer, 
who escaped to Yugoslavia, were in 
prison, and the Heimwehr dispersed. 
There was very little bloodshed but the 
incident demonstrated how precarious is 
the position of the Austrian government. 


(5) ENGLAND TO BALANCE 
BUDGET 


With the sole thought of keeping the 
pound sterling from sliding into the bot- 
tomless pit that once swallowed the mark 
and the franc, Premier Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and his new tri-party Cabinet 
brought their proposals before a special 
session of Parliament. It was a dramatic 
moment when Philip Snowden, Labor’s 
pain-racked Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
rose to present his emergency budget. He 
faced an estimated deficit for the fiscal 
year 1931-32 of $373,000,000 and for the 
year 1932-33 of $850,000,000. To turn 
these into small surpluses, he cut $350,- 
000,000 out of the year’s expenditures, 
one-third of which came from a ten per 
cent reduction in unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and $50,000,000 more from 
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an increase in the amount the employed 
workers and their employers must pay 
into the insurance fund. Other big 
economies were made in cutting the 
salaries of teachers, police, soldiers and 
sailors, Cabinet ministers, members of 
Parliament and other civil servants from 
5 to 20 per cent, and in road building and 
other public services. 

All of these bore heavily enough upon 
groups already underpaid, but in addition 
the new budget imposed the highest in- 
come tax ever paid, an increase from 2244 
per cent to 25 per cent. This means that 
a married man with $4,000 income and 
one child, would pay $725 a year tax, 
while his American brother in the same 
circumstances would pay $1.12. Heavy 
increases were also levied on _ beer, 
tobacco, gasoline and theatre tickets. 

As Snowden finished, he quoted some 
stirring lines from an ode by Swinburne, 
which brought the Conservatives and 
Liberals cheering to their feet. 


All our past proclaims our future; 
Shakespeare’s voice and Nelson’s hand, 
Milton’s faith and Wordsworth’s trust in this 

Our chosen and chainless land. 
Bear us witness; come the world against her, 
England yet shall stand. 


But the Labor benches were stubbornly 
silent when they were not raucously jeer- 
ing. They charge that the government's 
economies bear heaviest upon those least 
able to endure them. When Premier 
MacDonald, much against his will, intro- 
duced a bill for putting into effect the 
economies and taxes of the new budget 
by “orders in council” or administrative 
decree without the necessity of referring 
them to Parliament, the House of Com- 
mons passed his bill by a vote of 309 to 
250, with Conservatives and Liberals 
solidly behind the Premier, and only 12 
of the Laborites remaining faithful. 

That these drastic decrees will not be 
effected without popular discontent was 
shown when thousands of British sailors 
of the Atlantic fleet gathered off the Scot- 
tish Coast for manceuvers, started a non- 
violent mutiny against the sailor’s pay 
cut. The men refused to lift anchors or 
to move the ships and their officers were 
largely in sympathy with them. The 
Admiralty, now headed by Sir Austin 
Chamberlain, tried to hush up this epi- 
sode so shocking to British naval sensi- 
bilities, but the government promised an 
investigation. 

Two years of world depression have 
done more to convert England from free 
trade to a protective tariff than the pre- 
ceding two centuries. Many leaders of 
all parties, beginning with Stanley Bald- 
win and the Conservatives, have come 
around to believe that a tariff is the 
only solution for English trade difficul- 
ties. MacDonald himself is believed 
ready to swallow the pill and even Uncle 
Arthur Henderson, now leader of a left 
wing, told the trade unions he favored a 
tariff. But one Labor leader, Chancellor 
Snowden, and one Liberal in the Cabinet, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, are still convinced 
free-traders. Strong pressure has been 
brought on the government to declare for 
a 10 per cent tariff. If it does, it seems 
certain Snowden and Samuel will resign. 


(Continued on page 30) 





WHAT IS HAPPENING AT HOME 


FREEING THE PHILIPPINES 


HAT hardy perennial puzzle of 

American politics, “What shall we 
do with the Philippines?” is -with us 
again, and not a few signs point to its 
early and permanent solution. The or- 
ganic law under which the Islands are 
now governed, the Jones Act of 1916, 
states in its preamble: “It has always 
been the purpose of the people of the 
United States to withdraw their sover- 
eignty over the Philippine Islands and 
to recognize their independence as soon 
as a stable government can be estab- 
lished.” Well, we have been in the 
Philippines 32 years and are still there. 
Successive Republican Presidents have 
declared that the time is yet far off when 
the Filipinos will be ripe for self-gov- 
ernment. 

What new facts have appeared to 
bring the situation to a head? There has 
always been an independence movement 
among the Filipinos but in recent months 
it has appeared to grow in numbers and 
intensity. Scarcely a week passes with- 
out some vociferous demonstration 
against U. S. domination. Some of this 
is genuine. Some is stimulated by re- 
sentment against harsh treatment of 
Filipino laborers on the Pacific Coast. 
Some is artificially pumped up by native 
politicians. President Hoover, desiring to 
get first-hand reports on the situation, 
sent his Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley, to investigate, talk to the people, 
and secure facts. Hurley was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed, and he and Governor 
General Davis reviewed an independence 
parade in front of the Governor’s Palace 
when 100,000 Filipinos marched by. 
Many American legislators have visited 
the Islands this year, especially Senator 
Harry B. Hawes of Missouri, who is con- 
vinced that the Islands must be freed 
without delay. 

The real motive-power behind the 
present drive is not so much Philippine 
politics as American economics. As a 
U. S. dependency, the Philippines are 
entitled to have their products admitted 
to this country duty free. Their prin- 
cipal exports are cane sugar and coconut 
oil. But both of these compete seriously 
with American crops—the beet sugar of 
Utah, the cane sugar of Louisiana, the 
cottonseed oil of the South. American 
farmers and refiners have so felt the 
pinch in the last few years that they have 
started a persistent agitation in Congress 
for Philippine independence so that the 
U. S. could erect a tariff wall against 
their products. The serious effect this 
would have on Philippine industries is 
not hard to imagine, for we are their prin- 
cipal customer. But the islanders would 
rather take their chances at economic 
survival alone than go on with the pres- 
ent system. 

Several bills for independence will 
undoubtedly be introduced in the 72nd 
Congress when it meets in December. The 
proposals of Senator Vandenberg and 
of Senators Hawes and Cutting are 


similar and stand a good chance of pass- 
age. The latter would retain control for 
five years, during which a gradually in- 
creasing tariff would be imposed. This 
would give time for the Philippines to 
adjust themselves to a different economic 
situation and to diversify their agricul- 
ture and industry. At the end of the 
period a plebiscite would be held in 
which the natives themselves would ac- 
cept or reject complete independence. 


THE LEGION AND THE BONUS 


The week before the American Legion 
was scheduled to hold its annual con- 
vention at Detroit, it appeared almost 
certain that the movement for cash pay- 
ment of the veterans’ bonus would come 
up for official action. Of the 48 State 
delegations, a newspaper poll showed 
that a majority would enter the conven- 
tion either instructed to support such a 
demand, or free to join the movement, 
and very few had been told to vote 
against it. 

Last year, Congress passed over the 
President’s veto a bill for raising the 
loan value of the veterans’ adjusted com- 
pensation certificates from 22% to 50 
per cent of their face value, with inter- 
est at 44% per cent. This has already 
necessitated payments of more than 
$1,200,000,000, and has been the largest 
factor in producing the present deficit in 
the Government’s finances. It has been 
pointed out that not more than 32 per 
cent of last year’s 50 per cent loans went 
to veterans who were out of work or ac- 
tually in need. The certificates are to 
mature in 1945, or 14 years more. The 
new proposal is that instead of waiting 
until then, the remainder of their value 
be paid now in cash without interest, 
which would mean an additional drain 
on the Treasury of about $2,300,000,000. 
There is no question that the President 
would veto any such bill. But there is 
also no doubt that Congress is very much 
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Filipino children at school under Uncle 

Sam’s tutelage. Will these boys be the 

rulers of their own republic thirty years 
from now? 


under the thumb of the Legion’s lobby 
and many predict that the organizatio, 
will play a role in politics for the ney 
generation very similar to that of th 
G.A.R., which dominated the Nation,| 
Government in the 1870’s and 1880's, 

General Harbord, now president 4 
the Radio Corporation of America, speak. 
ing frankly to Legion officials at a pr. 
liminary meeting in Washington, warne 
them that a bonus drive now would be; 
serious financial. blow to the country 
They would look ridiculous, he said 
“with a program to relieve unemploy. 
ment in one hand and a tin cup in the 
other.” On his advice, National Con. 
mander Ralph T. O’Neil, of the Legion, 
went to the White House and pledge 
to the President the organization’s sup 
port in all relief efforts through the local 
communities. 


THE MOUNTING DEFICIT 
F THE cash bonus goes through, th 


Treasury will have to issue a ver 
large bond issue, which might have a dis. 
astrous effect on the securities market 
Secretary Mellon has already this sun. 
mer borrowed $1,100,000,000, most of 
which was in long-term bonds. This has 
the effect of shifting the debt burden tp 
the future, instead of making the present 
generation pay as it goes by taxation. 

The deficit for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, was $903,000,000. In the 
first two months of the new fiscal year, 
since July 1, the deficit already amounts 
to $396,000,000 as against $240,000,00 
for the same period last year. If we keep 
on spending at this rate for another ten 
months, the Treasury will be more than 
two billion dollars in the hole when June 
30, 1932, rolls around. Income tax re 
ceipts are the lowest since 1917. 

The policy of Secretary Mellon in this 
situation has been to add to the national 
debt. The debt, which reached its peak 
of over $24,000,000,000 in 1920, due, of 
course, to the heavy expenses of the 
World War, has since been reduced 
through careful management to : 
little over $16,000,000,000 in 1930, which 
is a very low figure as national debts go. 
But for the past year the Treasury he 
been unable to continue this policy o 
debt reduction. Instead, it has already 
increased again to about $17,300,000,000. 

Although Congressmen are _ neve! 
eager to raise taxes, because taxes meal 
disgruntled voters, it is clear that the 
Government must face the question 
an upward revision of taxation within the 
next two years. Many Progressive lead: 
ers believe that much heavier income 
taxes in the upper brackets should 
levied, and the example of the burden 
some taxes imposed on Englishmen by 
the new MacDonald Government he 
caused many Americans to pause 4 
think of their blessings. Presiden! 
Hoover is reported to have an open min 
on the question of higher taxes, but be 
has hopes that they can be averted by 
administrative economies and by improve 
ment in business conditions. 
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THE SWOPE PLAN 


ROM the welter of “national plans” 

proposed by experts of all descrip- 
tions for pulling the country out of the 
depression and keeping it out, the plan 
which emerges with the most practical 
quthority is that of Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company, 
which has already had in operation for 
some years an employment plan of its 
own said to have achieved remarkable 
results. Swope’s plap was presented at 
a meeting of the ‘Rational Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association, and has the 
approval of a majority of member com- 
panies. 

In brief, the Swope Plan calls for the 
yoluntary organization of each industry 
into a national trade association which 
would exercise control over production 
throughout that industry, holding it down 
in good times, and distributing the work 
fairly to the various companies on a 
quota system. The Federal Government 
would play its part by moderating the 
Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust Laws 
so that such combinations of companies 
could maintain prices without being de- 
clared illegal as at present. Every com- 
pany with 50 or more employees would 
be required to work under the super- 
vision of a federal supervisory body, per- 
haps similar to the present Federal 
Trade Commission but with enlarged 
powers. This body would standardize 
accounting practices, receive reports of 
fnancial conditions, production and con- 
sumption figures, and pass upon unfair 
trade practices to protect the public. 
There would also be a national economic 
council composed of representatives of 
the several trade associations. 

From the human standpoint, the plan 
calls for a system of unemployment, 
health, disability, and old age insurance 
contributed to jointly by the workers and 
the employers, but not by the Govern- 
ment. Each industry would be responsi- 
ble for its own workers and would guar- 
antee them employment or insurance 
benefits the year around. 

Mr. Swope puts forward his plan to 
forestall more drastic regulative schemes 


by State or Federal Governments, which 
he feels are sure to come if the present 
disorganization of 


industry continues. 


ROOSEVELT AND TAMMANY 


NOTHER Roosevelt is in power at 

Albany, and like his relative before 
him, though on opposite sides of the 
political fence, he has his eye on the 
White House. Governor Franklin Roose- 
velt has added considerably to his politi- 
cal stature in the country at large, if not 
in New York City, by his shrewd and 
courageous tactics in his recent struggle 
with the famed Tammany Hall machine 
which controls New York Democracy. 
The occasion has been the long-continued 
investigation of municipal corruption 
carried on by Judge Samuel Seabury, 
an independent Democrat of the Gover- 
nor’s own appointment. Seabury has 
forced the resignation or secured the 
dismissal of half a dozen New York mag- 
istrates for bribe-taking or malfeasance 
in office; now he is on the trail of 
larger game, the splitting of huge con- 
tracts with officials higher up by a cer- 
tain Dr. Doyle, retired veterinary who 
made himself a millionaire by securing 
fat orders for interested contractors. In 
pursuit of such trails, Seabury found that 
the Hofstadter Committee, appointed by 
the Legislature to aid him, could not 
compel witnesses to answer legally be- 
cause it could not grant them immunity 
from personal prosecution. Seabury 
asked Roosevelt to secure the proper 
authority to do this, and the Governor 
called the Legislature immediately into 
special session and pushed through bills 
to grant immunity. 


MARKET GLUT, CONTINUED 


HREE great commodities continued 
to call forth efforts to restrict pro- 
duction or dispose of surpluses: 

Oil. While Governor Murray kept his 
martial law embargo clamped on tight 
in Oklahoma, waiting for “dollar oil”, 
Governor Ross Sterling, his Texan 
neighbor, decided restriction had gone 
far enough, and allowed the wells in the 
East Texas field to reopen, where a price 
of 68 cents a barrel was posted. The 
State Railroad Commission allowed no 
unrestricted gushers, however. 

Cotton. Governor Huey P. Long of 
Louisiana dragooned his Legislature into 
passing his “drop-a-crop” bill which 
would have made it illegal to plant cot- 
ton in the State next year under heavy 
penalties. It could become effective only 
if 75 per cent of the cotton States adopted 
a similar law. Long rushed a copy of 
his bill by airplane to Governor Sterling 
of Texas, the largest cotton-producer, 
and radioed wild pleas to Texas farmers. 
But Sterling was not in favor of such 
drastic action. It would force many cot- 
ton workers out of work. He called a 
special session of his Legislature, which 
eventually decided to restrict next year’s 
crop to one-fourth of the acreage culti- 
vated this year. 

Wheat. The Farm Board followed up 
its sale to Chinese flood sufferers and its 
Brazil barter deal with a sale on long- 
term credit of 7,000,000 bushels of wheat 
to Germany. 


says Edward Jung, 
of the Technical 
High School, Oak- 
land, Cal., maker 
of this prize win- 
ning drawing. 


IT SOUNDS EASY-AND IT IS! 


It’s pleasant, too, and profitable from an in- 
structive standpoint, to enter this year’s 


HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 


and avail yourself not only of the opportunity to 
win a generous cash prize, a fine, complete set 
of Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks, or a coveted 
Honorable Mention award, but also of the privi- 
lege which is extended only to participants in 
the Higgins’ Award Contest, of obtaining a 
set of handsome charts showing the proper use 
of drawing inks for both brush and pen work, 
which have been especially prepared by Mr. 
Arthur’ L. Guptill, nationally known authority 
and author of “Drawing In Pen and Ink” and 
many other works on the subject of drawing. 
Just fill in, accurately, the coupon below, 
and we will send these fine charts to- 
gether with a comprehensive outline of 
how you can participate, for pleasure 
and profit, in this remarkable contest 
which drew entrants last year 
from America’s foremost high 

schools. ACT NOW! 





Fill out and mail this coupon to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, set 
of handsome drawing ink instruc! ‘on 
charts, and details of the Higgins’ Award 
Prize Contest. 


Your Name 

a 
eins 
City and State. 
Name of your Drawing Teacher__._._._. 


























ELDORADO PENCIL TALKS 





Here is an arresting treatment of 
the owl, symbol of wisdom, done 
(rightly!) with Eldorado, ‘‘the 
master drawing pencil.’’ Notice 
the gleam in his sage, old eye! 
See how the feathers are suggested, 
and the horned beak. * * A 
treatment like this, of a subject 
familiar to you, might bring you 
first prize in the Eldorado Prize 
Awards for 1932, announced in 


this magazine in the September 19 
issue. x * Are you collecting 
ideas and sketches? Eight prizes 
will be awarded. Be among the 
winners. * * Follow Ernest Wat- 
son’s pencil sketches, appearing 
regularly in this magazine, for 
help and guidance. School Bureau, 
Pencil Sales Department, Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 





Here’s an Oddity of Life 


A man will spend money for garage rent to 


**PROTECT”’ his car. 


He will invest in 


“PROTECTION” for his home and furni- 


ture. 


He will go further and spend money 


to ‘‘PROTECT” his business properties. 


Yet, when some are advised to ‘‘PROTECT”’ 
themselves or their most precious 
assets---their wives and children--- 


they reply: 
“I don’t need it.”’ 


Get the insurance habit early in life! 














Che Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Epwaarp D. Durrr op, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


(Continued from page 27) 


(6) FASCISTS AND POPE END 
QUARREL 


Although Benito Mussolini and }j 
Fascist Government made peace wit 
Pope Pius two years ago after fifty year 
of hostility between the Italian Kingdop 
and the “Prisoners of the Vatican”, th 
Concordat they signed then was no gus. 


as symbolized by Mussolini’s absolutisy 
were two institutions of fundamentally 
conflicting philosophies. Last May this 
underground tension broke into the ope 
when the Government accused the “Cath. 
olic Action”, a layman’s: religious body, 
of interfering in politics against the Fa. 
cists, and forcibly closed all Catholic 
clubs which are branches of the Catholic 
Action. Riots followed, and Pope Pix 
issued an encyclical denouncing the Fa. 
cist beliefs as “pagan”. One of the chief 
points of dispute is as to who shall con. 
trol the education of young Italians, 
hitherto almost entirely in the hands of 
the Church. The Fascists have built w 
two organizations for boys and youn 
men called Balilla and Avanguardisti, 
similar to the Boy Scouts, which have 
tended to draw the boys away from the 
Church. 

But diplomats on both sides were 
working to restrain the hotheads, ani 
the Government and the Vatican hav 
finally come to a formal agreement. Italy 
will return the clubhouses to the Cath. 
olic Action, but that body must break 
up its national organization and stay 
under the control of the bishops of each 
diocese. It will thus become a strictly 
spiritual society without political pur 
poses. The duties of Church and State 
in the education of youth will also be 
strictly divided. The Fascists will have 
control of physical and athletic educ- 
tion, while the Church will retain reli- 
gious instruction. 


(7) CATALONIAN STRIKE BROKEN 


An inkling of the kind of economic 
conflict which never lies very far below 
the surface of Spanish life, even under 
a liberal republic, was given when the 
city of Barcelona, capital of the new 
independent government of Catalonia. 
and chief industrial center of the nation. 
was paralyzed by a general strike which 
tied up streetcars, subways, buses, cabs. 
telephone and telegraph, as well as fac: 
tories, while food and milk services wer 
disrupted and electricity and watet 
threatened. The strike was called by the 
Syndicalist Union, the radical labor or 
ganization which aims at a proletariat 
revolution in Spain, and which is partict- 
larly strong in Barcelona. President 
Macia of Catalonia expressed no symp* 
thy for the strikers, whose aim was '0 
force the dismissal of an unpopular 
official. The Civil Guards clashed with 
the Syndicalists in many street battles, 
using machine guns to sweep the boule 
vards and squares, and there were many 
casualties, Arsenals of weapons 4 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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PEOPLE in 


“RETIRING” SMED BUTLER 


ENERAL SMEDLEY DARLING- 

TON BUTLER, 60, of West Chester, 
P., is a clue to the origin of “Tell that to 
the Marines!” You may assume that 
you can always tell a Marine but you 
can't tell him much. And if the Marine 
is General Butler, you can’t tell him 
mything, unless you wish to interrupt. 


But the General is leaving the Marines 
nw. The first-to-fight society is too 
peaceful for him. He is going on a lec- 
ture tour, where he can talk all he likes, 
and he is under contract to organize the 
state police system of Oregon, where he 
can talk as he likes. The General’s 
yocabulary is enormous but not ex- 
clusive. 


With only 152 pounds on his five feet, 
ten-inch frame, he looks frail, and eats 
anything he thinks will make him fat. 
Nothing does. His 
blue eyes and his 
upturned chin, 
which wears a 
dimple, protrude 
slightly, giving 
him a_ surprised 
look. A long nose, 
compressed 
mouth, bushy 
brows, and salt 
and pepper hair 
complete the face. 

He wears sev- 
eral bullet scars, 
owns decorations for bravery under fire, 
tells glorious stories, hates to be alone, 
reads nothing but newspapers, drives 
fast but carefully, and bites his nails. 


During the World War, within a few 
months he transformed Brest, America’s 
port of entry, from a primitive town 
to a modern city, with paved streets, 
water works, hospitals, and barracks. 
He claims to sleep but four hours a dy, 
and at Brest, they say, he never slept 
at all. 


Although he is descended from a long 
line of Quakers and is married to a 
Quakeress, he calls himself “a pacifist 
with a club behind his back”. He ran 
away to join the Marines at 16, about 
the time of the Spanish-American War. 
Although his father was chairman of 
the Congressional Committee on Naval 
Affairs, Smedley became the first pro- 
fessional soldier in the family. 

He served in the Philippines, China, 
Panama, Nicaragua, Mexico, Haiti, 
France, and in Philadelphia, where, on 
a leave of absence, he conducted a 
widely-publicized police drive against 
crime. 

Lately he has been getting in trouble 
for making undiplomatic remarks about 
Mussolini and for using naughty words 
on the radio. You have to admire his 
courage and candor, his sense of humor, 
his lack of false dignity, and his energy, 
but, on the other hand, many wish, when 
he speaks in public, that he would speak 
more wisely and not so well. 











‘ ' ‘ “ 
GENERAL BUTLER 


the NEWS 


“UNCLE ARTHUR” TO THE FRONT 


N 1914, when 
Ramsay MacDon- 
ald was thrown out 
of the Labor Party 
leadership for de- 
manding “peace at 
any price”, Arthur 
Henderson took the 
reins. Today, Mac- 
Donald has been 
read out again—this 
b ———_ time for conserva- 
UNCLE ARTHUR” ticm—and Henderson 
heads British Social- 
ism in opposition to the dole decrease 
of MacDonald’s Coalition government 
(Schol., September 19). 

A former laborer in a _ locomotive 
works, he looks today like a middle-aged 
mechanic dressed for a holiday. His 
clothes are smooth and well-tailored, but 
he seems strangely ill at ease in them. 
Of Scotch birth, his accent is English, 
since he went to school in North Eng- 
land. Mild-mannered, good-humored, 
slow of speech and stiff of movement, 
“Uncle Arthur” typifies the no-longer- 
radical socialism of a sane and sedate 
age. 
Childhood poverty made him a 
radical. Watching workmen forgetting 
their troubles in drink turned him 
against liquor. Preaching in Church (he 
is a Wesleyan elder) developed his 
speaking ability, and made him, at 
twenty, a power in the trade unions. 

In 1903, he went to the House of 
Commons as a Socialist and in 1906, he 
returned as a member of the Labor 
party. In 1915, under Lord Asquith, he 
became president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the first Labor member to be 
appointed to the Cab‘net. As Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs under Mac- 
Donald’s Labor Government, he ably 
seconded Briand’s move for a United 
States of Europe and helped to advance 
the disarmament treaty between Britain, 
America, and Japan. 


“LOOK PLEASANT, PLEASE!” 

ARGARET BOURKE-WHITE, pho- 

tographer of our frontispiece in the 
September 19th Scholastic (page 6), 
once aspired to be a great artist. But 
while she studied at Cornell, money trou- 
ble obliged her to leave school, and she 
turned to her secondary interest, photo- 
graphs. Industrial photographs paid her 
expenses toward an A. B., and kept her 
alive until she achieved artistic success in 
Cleveland, but as a photographer instead 
of as a painter. Today, at twenty-five, 
she is one of the world’s foremost camera 
artists. 

She says, “I feel that any art has to be 
alive. . . . Ore boats, bridges, cranes, en- 
gines—all are giant creatures with steel 
hearts. They all have an unconscious 
beauty that is dynamic because they are 
designed for a purpose.” Miss Bourke- 
White has done much to isolate and crys- 
tallize that “unconscious beauty”. 
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WITTTAM DIXON 
[INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE TOOLS AND 
SUPPLIES FOR THE 
ART METAL CRAFTS 
WILL SPONSOR THE 
PRIZES OFFERED IN 
THIS DIVISION OF 
THE. 1931-32 
NATIONAL 
SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 
CONTEST 


For 50 years DIXON TOOLS have been 

the familiar working implements of 
Jewelers and Silversmiths. They are the 
“professional” tools supplied for student 
training in metal crafts. Our stocks include 
certain essential tools not made in America, 
for which we are sole importers. 


To further stimulate interest in the Art Metal 
Crafts, as taught in Junior and Senior High 
Schools and to provide additional incentive 
to creative effort and the use of good tools 
among students, the DIXON AWARD Prizes 
in Scholastic’s National Contest for 1931-32 
will exceed in number and value all previous 
offers in the Metal Crafts Competition. 
These prizes are as follows: 


2 FIRST PRIZES 

2 SECOND PRIZES $25.00 Each 

2 THIRD PRIZES $15.00 Each 

20 Honorable Mention Prizes of Dixon 

Metal Craft Tools valued at $7.50 Each. 
Complete information regarding prizes and the condi- 
tions of this contest will be found on the inside front 
cover of this issue of Scholastic, also in a booklet 
explaining the awards supplied by this publication. 
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METAL CRAFTS DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM DIXON 
INCORPORATED 
36 E. KINNEY ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


$50.00 Each 
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A Quiz On Night Football 


Y THIS time everybody who is sus- 
ceptible to that annual emotional 
condition known as footballitis (and 
occasionally as footballyhoo) has ob- 
served the 1931 symptoms appearing on 
themselves, as well as on other members 
of the senior, junior, and sophomore 
classes. But not on the freshmen, because 
they are not allowed to have even symp- 
toms. There are in most schools a num- 
ber of students who are immune to the 
malady. Their lot, from September to 
December, is like that of the pacifist in 
war time. 

But we assume we are talking to the 
well-balanced high school student who 
can take his football or leave it alone; 
who understands enough of the fine points 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


will raise, and the corresponding an- 
swers, might be: 

Q—Why night football? A—To attract 
larger crowds so that the athletic associa- 
tion can have the money it needs not only 
to support football, but for an improved 
athletic program in all sports. 

Q—Supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that night football is not so good a 
thing as day football, then could night 
football be justified on the ground that 
the money is sorely needed? A—No, if it 
can be shown that the night time is not so 
favorable otherwise as the day time. The 
fact that people will pay to see a night 
game (whereas it would not be con- 
venient for many of them to attend a day 
game) means that the community has 


NIGHT FOOTBALL: Floodlights, a white ball, and white headgear make it easy to follow 


of the game to make the play intelligible 
to him as a tactician; who genuinely en- 
joys the spectacle which is made by the 
clash of color, cheers and music; and 
after the game is over finds it still pos- 
sible to take up his books and study. We 
are speaking of this individual, who per- 
haps is you. 

When he’ picks up the newspaper the 
next morning he reads what the usually 
incompetent reporter has to say about the 
game, and suddenly finds his eye diverted 
to a nearby headline stating that So-and- 
So High School and the Big Red Team 
from up valley are to stage a night game 
of football next Saturday, the first of its 
kind ever held in your section. Now what 
should the well-balanced student do when 
he sees night football coming? Because 
the thing is new he is not going to con- 
demn it, but for the same reason neither 
is he going to accept it and impatiently 
long for the night when his own school 
will stage a game under the arc lights. 

The point is (and it is this point which 
makes him well-balanced) that he is go- 
ing to think a little about it before 
shouting one way or the other. And as 
he thinks about it he will raise some ques- 
tions and supply a number of probable 
answers, and what he cannot supply him- 
self he may go to a well-balanced faculty 
member to find. Among the questions he 


money to spend which the high school 
needs for a better athletic program. The 
high school belongs to the community, 
and if the educators of the community are 
convinced that playing football by day- 
light is better (for all except financial 
reasons), it is up to the leaders to get 
this needed money from the citizens in a 
manner more in keeping with the aims 
of education. 


Q—What if the athletic authorities 
acknowledge that playing night football 
is not so conducive to the best interests 
of Nature in her work as is afternoon 
football, but in the same breath ask that 
the school officials be consistent and stop 
basket ball at night? A—If it can be 
established that playing basket ball at 
night is not good for the health, then by 
all means the school officials ought to be 
consistent—if they want to seem fair to 
the night football enthusiasts. They might 
also take the position that because one 
undesirable situation exists is no reason 
to create another. 


Q—What are the facts as to the health- 
giving or health-menacing features of 
night football, or of any strenuous sport 
at night, for high school students? A-— 
The discussion is herewith turned over 
to the Carnegie Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Institute. 


NEWS NOTES OF SPORTS 


GOLF—Before you were born, or 
least before you’ had ever seen a gol 
ball, Francis Ouimet was amateur golf 
champion of the United States. That wa 
in 1914, the year of Sarajevo, which had 
nothing to do with golf. In the fourtes 
championships between 1915 and 19% 
(some were omitted’ on account of th 
war) QOuimet; a Bostonian, was neve 
quite able to reach the top, although he 
qualified thirteen times, reached the semi 
final round six times and once reached 
the final. But it was not until afew weeks 
ago on the Beverly course in Chicago that 
he gained his second title, conquering ; 
field of youngsters and defeating Jack 
Westland of Chicago, 6 and 5, in the final 
round. Ouimet has the qualities we ad. 
mire in a champion—natural modesty 
and gentle manners. Golf has been fortu. 
nate that way. Long live Bobby Jones! 
Ditto Francis Ouimet! 


¢?¢ @ 

TENNIS—A youngster, not an oldster, 
became national tennis champion a 
Forest Hills, Long Island. Of the line of 
Tilden because he has an all-around well- 
developed game with no weaknesses, be. 
cause his ground-strokes are driven with 
a wonderfully full-fashioned flat stroke. 
because his temperament is serene and 
his courage undaunted, H. Ellsworth 
Vines, Jr., of Pasadena, Calif., nineteen 
years old, is the most gifted player in 
amateur ranks today. In the final round 
he defeated George M. Lott, Jr., of Chi- 
cago, 7-9, 6-3, 9-7, 7-5, producing his best 
tennis when he was behind. 

The girls’ national tennis champion- 
ship, held annually in Philadelphia, is 
open to girls who have not reached their 
eighteenth birthday before January 1 of 
tue year of competition. Ever since she 
was fifteen years old Sarah Palfrey of the 
Boston tennis-playing family has held this 
title, but this year Miss Palfrey has out- 
grown the class, and her successor at the 
head of it is Ruby Bishop of Pasadena. 
Calif. It is Miss Bishop’s first and last 
national girls’ championship, because she 
turned eighteen just recently, and will 
be ineligible another year. To win the 
championship, she defeated Alice Marble 
of San Francisco, girls’ national hard-court 
champion, in the final round, 6-1, 6-4. 

© ¢ @ 

SPEED-BOAT RACING — Traveling 
92 miles an hour over four-sixths of the 
distance and averaging 89.9 for the full 
six laps of thirty miles, Kaye Don, Eng: 
lishman, driving the speed motorboat 
Miss England II, won the first heat of 4 
three-heat race on the Detroit River. The 
other two drivers in the race, the famed 
Gar Wood, American champion, and his 
brother, George, driving Miss America !X 
and VIII, respectively, were far behind. 
plainly outclassed. The next day, in the 
second heat, Gar Wood, to make sure 
that he would get the jump on the Eng: 
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Ruby Bishop, 18-year-old Pasadena star, 
with the trophy she won in the National 
Girls’ Tennis Championship 


lish boat so as not to have to take its 
wash, crossed the starting line nine sec- 
onds ahead of the gun. Motor boats, un- 
like sprinters, do not start from a stand- 
till. They are in fast motion when they 
cross the starting line, but they must not 
cross it before a stated time. The Wood 
brothers were accused of having enticed 
Kaye Don into a premature start. Don 
naturally followed so as not to be left 
hopelessly behind. Thus both Gar Wood 
and Don were disqualified for false starts. 
But George Wood in Miss America 1X 
started legally, and was awarded first 
place in the heat. Don was incapacitated 
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when his boat overturned in the chase meantime, see Andre Siegfried’s powerful 
after Gar Wood, and so George Wood had new book: England’s Crisis (Harcourt, 
only to cruise around the course alone Brace and Company, New York). 


the next day to win the third heat and 
thus retain the Harmsworth trophy for 
the United States. Sportsmen declared 
that it was a victory at too great a price. 








Is England Done? 
(Concluded from page 13) 


Increasing production? Are more goods 
needed? 

Finding a way to manufacture goods 
more cheaply so as to undersell foreign 
competitors? Can it be done? To do it 
must the Britisher’s standard of living be 
lowered? His wages cut? 

Cheaper manufacturing through man- 
less machines and more efficient man- 
agement? If that is done, will unemploy- 
ment be reduced? 

Greater concentration of industries to 
secure greater mass production and 
cheaper costs? 

Public ownership of the “means of pro- 
duction”? How will that affect the basic 
factors of the problem? 

Other remedies? 

Let us do what England’s leaders must 
do soon: Think carefully through the 
terrifying situation which confronts the 
modern world. For England’s problem is 
becoming increasingly the central inter- 
national problem of che earth. Study it 
carefully. Discuss it in your school. We 
shall make it the nub of discussion on 
this page in subsequent issues. In the 
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Overlooking Ocean at Illinois Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY. N. J. 


Autumn's in the air—for the better 
enjoyment of the season .. . for 
the charm of Colonial antiquity ... 
service as modern as tomorrow ... 
comfort that gives a true, new luxury 
to rest and play .. . come to THE 
MADISON. 
Attractive Fall Rates on 
American and European Plans 


FETTER €. HOLLINGER /ne. 
Eupene C Fetter, Mag. Dir. 
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EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 

or full time at home coloring photographs. 

No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Ph: 

and supply you with work. 

or particulars and Free Book to-day. 

The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 

869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


or 
Write 





any letters, 75c; 12 or more, O5c ea, 
Write for Free Catalog NOW. 
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folder free to you. 


more popular every day. 


ever tried making one? 
IF not, buy a box of 


the popular 


atc vw S Par OFF 


Lay out a sheet of smooth drawing 
paper. Fill in a panel with strokes of 
crAyonex’ and your elching is begun. 


We have a folder which tells just 
how to make ‘CRAYONEX’ ETCHINGS. 
© Write today and we will mail a 
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CRAYONCOMPANY ‘Y 


2237-337 BAYES AVE... SANDUSKY, O80 


NEW YORK OFFICE 2060 FIFTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCE - 116 NEW MONTOCOMERY STREET 
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SCIENCE STUDENTS 


We would like you to tell us about 
your Science work—your experiments 
in Astronomy, in Chemistry, with the 
microscope. Especially interesting let- 
ters will be considered for printing in 
the SCHOLASTIC when space permits. 
Address: The Scholastic Science Dept., 
155 East 44th St., New York City. 

















Everyvsopy 


™ Winner 


in the Third Drawlet Pen Contest, Smart 
drawings, clean-cut lines, accurate letter- 
ing—these are the prizes that all may win. 
All who master the secret of Drawlets. 
All who learn to use Drawlets, as a quick, 
sure, easy, precision tool. 


To a smaller number, the special prizes 
will go. Money prizes and lettering sets. 
For complete detail concerning these 
awards, refer to the Scholastic Award 
booklet. 


In preparation of these prizes, Drawlet 
Pens are a tremendous aid. Get them at 
your stationer’s now so that you can gain 
quick mastery over them. Also—to give 
you an idea of the versatility of Drawlets 
and the interesting line effects possible 
—purchase “Pen Lettering” (50c). It 
is an idea-provoking little text book. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


74 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


or BROWN BROS., 








Our artists will create new designs that will not 

cost any more than stock designs because you 

buy direct from factory at factory prices. 
C. K. GROUSE CoO. 

212 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 
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EST-TUBES and TELESCOPE 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclusively for 
the SCHOLASTIC by SCIENCE SERVICE, Washington, D. C. 





Coming or Going? 


TWO HEADS BETTER THAN ONE? 


IVING two headed creatures are rare, 
but two such turtles were recently 
found, one in a Florida swamp, and an- 
other on a Minnesota lake shore. The 
Florida turtle is the more “divided” of 
the two. It has two heads, two necks, and 
two pairs of front legs. Each head sees, 
hears, breathes, sleeps, drinks, and eats 
by itself. They are jealous and fight for 
the same fly or cricket, and usually end 
by tearing the tidbit apart as if it were 
not all going into the same stomach. 
The two heads cannot agree where to 
go, and therefore the turtle makes little 
progress. Sometimes the heads have a tug 
of war, until the rest of the body is ex- 
hausted. Only in water do they act as a 
team. One head explores underneath the 
surface, while the other breathes over- 
head. One head is braver than the other, 
coming out of hiding sooner, after the 
two have hidden in their common shell 
following an alarm. Beyond the front 
feet, the turtle is one. There is just one 
stomach, one set of lungs, one shell, one 
pair of hind feet, and < one tail. 
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The Minnesota turtle is less split, an 
more contented. It has two heads and tw, 
necks. The necks have the proper eigh; 
vertebrae, and both number eights ay 
joined to a common double vertebra. }p. 
yond that, the turtle is one. These heak 
are more polite than those of the Flori 
turtle. They dine together or not, as they 







prefer. The Minnesota turtle is gaining 
weight, and its owner thinks it yil 
grow up. 


Two-headed human babies have bee 
born, and two-headed kittens, chickens, 
and calves are sometimes heard of. But 
as a rule, these monstrosities do not live 
long. 


STEAK-TESTING MACHINE 
“Waiter, this is a twenty-pound steak!” 
This statement might some day refer not 
to the weight of the meat but to its tough. 
ness, if a certain instrument described 
recently by Donald K. Tressler of Glov. 
cester, Mass., and William T. Murray to 
the American Chemical Society is ever 
carried about by restaurant patrons. The 
instrument is made from an ordinary 
tire pressure-gauge, and is designed for 
testing the tenderness of meat. 


LOSING THEIR TAILS 


London sparrows are losing their tails, 
The cause of this strange change in the 
appearance of the birds is not known to 
scientists, but it affects male and female 
birds alike. The tail feathers are break- 
ing off at the roots, sometimes so closely 
that the quills appear to have been pulled 
out. But the middle feathers leave stumps 
a little longer, so that the damaged tail 
has a rounded appearance. The usual 
tail is slightly forked. 














Moratorium Debate 
(Concluded from page 25) 


C. The United States has nothing to fear 
politically from a firm policy. 

1. The natural justice of such a course 
would eventually appeal to all peoples. 

2. Solid opposition to the United States is 
impossible because of deep-seated antago- 
nisms of European countries toward one 
another. 

3. There is no reason to believe that we 
would receive any great degree of good will 
from Europe because we cancelled the debts. 
A creditor is never popular, and no matter 
how just the creditor’s course, the debtor in- 
evitably is able to find some reason for be- 
grudging payment. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC STAMP COLUMN 
By PHILIP H. WARD, JR. 





— 


TAMP Collectors, here’s news! The 

SCHOLASTIC will devote this 
column each month to items of 
interest to amateur philatelists. Mr. 
Philip H. Ward, Jr., well-known in 
philatelic circles as editor of the 
United States Chronicle and of Me- 
keel’s Stamp Weekly, will conduct the 
column. 











—_—_— 


PERPLEXING problem for amateur 
stamp collectors is the question of 
disposing of their duplicates. There are 
thousands of varieties of stamps which, 
from a collecting point of view, are most 
interesting, but which are catalogued at 
oily from one to five cents each. It is 
impractical to think of selling such 
stamps, for they can usually be pur- 
chased at an exceedingly low price from 
dealers who buy them in large quantities. 
Exchanging duplicates is a most satis- 
factory manner in which to add to your 


Soviet airmail stamp showing the Zeppe- 
lin over “the roof of the world” 


collection, with little expense. The best 
way to exchange is through a school or 
local stamp club, where you may meet 
other collectors weekly or monthly. The 
usual basis for exchange is the Scott 
standard catalogue; but often in the case 
of common stamps, you may trade stamp 
for stamp. In this way, you obtain a 
variety that you desire for one that you 
have in duplicate. Trading can be car- 
tied on through the mail and this is 
recommended to collectors in isolated 
places, although it is not as satisfactory 
a meeting the collector with whom you 
wish to exchange. However, with schools 
open, stamp activities will become greater 
and you should not find it difficult to 
locate someone in your own town with 
whom you might swap duplicates. 


NEW ISSUES 
Uniteo States—The Post Office De- 


partment now announces that the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial series, consisting of 
fve envelopes showing a view of Mount 
Vernon and twelve stamps showing vari- 
ous portraits of George Washington, will 

placed on sale for the first time on 
January 1, 1932, at the Philatelic Agency 
in Washington. It is expected that they 
will be available in all large post offices 
throughout the country shortly after that. 
_ The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing at Washington is now turning out 
stamps of the higher denominations on 
the rotary press, which gives us slightly 
different stamps. The perforations differ 
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"SCARCE PAPUA! 


WONDER et of 6O different 
» Kenya Lebanon, § 
tan, etc. ete., oh for bc, with approvals and 
4 AL ST 0. 
Box 203.8. Arhoston 2 Ma. 


MEKEEL'’S STAMP WEEKLY, Beverly, Mass. 
Greatest stamp paper in the world! 
All the news about stamps. 14,000 subscribers. Send 
2 cents and receive two samples with our fine list of 200 
stamp premiums. 
3 mos. 25c and 17 diff. Honduras cat. 57c FREE 


WORLD'S SMALLEST STAMP 
HEXAGON SHAPED STAMP FREE! 
Your choice of one of the above sta: FREE! To al 
cants. Send 2c me If you desire , send be. 

. 10e; ~ B6e; 1000 diff. 80c. Mixed $1.60. 1000 
hinges de. 16 diff. Conf te prints 0c. Scott's 1982 cat. $1.85 
Tatham Stamp Co., (S10), W. Springfield, Mass. 


ZANZIBAR PACKET FREE 


Queer, freakish stamps from Zanzibar, Soudan, Algeria, 
Nigeria, Hyderabad, Gold Coast, Malay State, British 
Colonials, South Americans. Don't delay! Don't wait! 
This whopping packet free for 5c postage. 

Gray Stamp Ce. Torente, Canada 


from those printed with the flat-plate 
press, and- the sizes, due to the plate 
being stretched while it is curved, are 
somewhat larger. So far, new 17c and 
25c of the regular issue have appeared, 
in addition to the 15c special delivery 
and 5c violet air-mail. 





Russta—a series of air-mail stamps 
showing the Zeppelin in flight (see cut). 
Issued both perforate and imperforate in 
brilliant colors. 








Be.tcium—a beautiful engraved series 
of all values through the 10 francs, show- 
ing a portrait of King Albert in uniform. 


GipraALTAR—new 1 and 1% pence 
stamps, identical in design, showing a 
view of the famous rock, together with 
coat-of-arms and portrait of King George. 
All in all, one of the most satisfactory 
stamps recently issued. 








HINGES FREE!!! 
A 15c pack of best grade hinges to collectors who ask 
for my or net approvals, give two references 
and inclose Sc for postage, etc. 
VICTOR P. VANBEECK 
1900 Central Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















A new Opportunity 


in the Scholastic Awards 


The Bradley prize contest for Linoleum Block Printing is announced for the 
first time in the booklet of Scholastic Awards, This will be welcome news to 
those who realize the possibilities in this field and who find their best artistic 
expression in the type of skill employed in this medium. Newcomers in this 
field are amazed at the rapid progress possible in effective treatment of all kinds 
of subjects ranging from delicate etching effects in black and white to delightful 
and subtle color combinations. Whether expert or novice, everyone finds lino- 
leum Block Printing a fascinating pastime. Be sure to look up the details of 
the Bradley award. 


Obviously the best kind of block printing supplies are necessary for effective work in this 
medium and as any teacher of linoleum block printing knows, Bradley's supplies are the 
finest it is possible to obtain. 


BRADLEY PRINT BLOCKS are veneered and covered with specially selected linoleum— 
easily cut, permitting of curves and fine lines. Made type high. 


SPECIAL BLOCK PRINTING OUTFIT made specially to be used for offset printing. Com- 
plete and very reasonable in price. 


BLOCK CUTTING TOOLS are made of the finest steel, 
sharpened and ready for use. Design cutting with these 
tools is particularly easy. 


WATER COLOR INKS—Bradley’s Lin-Oli-Inks give a 
new soft texture to your block prints, a texture comparable 
to water color or show card brush work. Only one impres- 
sion is necessary to get strong bright colors even when 
printing on dark papers. 








NOTICE TO TEACHERS—The Bradley Block Printing 
Press designed by Ernest W. Watson is singularly effective, 
easy to operate and will last a lifetime. Reasonable in 
price. A complete list of all Bradley Block Printing sup- 
plies with prices are given in a circular which will be sent 
you on request. 


‘MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS., AGENTS 


An authoritative and complete guide 
to the process of the art. Theory, 
method, application and scope are 
clearly and thoroughly presented. 











Teachers 


Vacationing 


in 
New York 


Will Find 
The Beautiful New 


HOTEL 
PLYMOUTH 


49th St. East of Broadway 
much to their liking. Special ladies’ floor with 
all conveniences. Accessible to 50 theatres, 


shops and all points of interest. Every room 
with private bath, shower, and radio. 


Single from $2.50 Double from $3.50 


FREE GARAGE 
Your Host, H. G. Yurdin, Managing Director 























“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 


| 

r 
“Big Game” Visitors 
Fans visiting Chicago for the 
big football games will find 
THe Drake location unusu- 
ally convenient. All playing 
fields are easily reached. After 
the game . . . there’s gaiety ... 
or quiet . . . as you prefer. A 
smart Supper Dance .. . the 
rhythmic tunes of a famed 
Orchestra. No rate advance. 

Rooms begin at $4 per day. 


oe 
DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 











CONTESTS and PUZZLES 


FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 
O YOUR students ever write “The earth 
is composed of sand, water, air, and 
human beans”? 

Write us the funny errors that crop up in 
your classes. Send the examination paper, if 
possible. The Scholastic will pay $1.00 for 
every “boner” printed. 

Boners that have been published else- 
where are not eligible. No manuscripts may 
be returned or acknowledged. In case of 
duplication or overlapping, the Scholastic 
reserves the right to award only one prize. 


Address entries to Boners Editor, the Scho- 
lastic, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


Fu in the missing words in the blanks 

below and keep your results together 
until spring. The missing words all refer to 
current events in this issue. One of these 
contests will appear in every issue for fifteen 
issues. The first appeared in the September 
19 issue. Be sure to look it up. Full details 
were given there. When you have collected 
the entire series of fifteen contests, mail them 
not later than April 30, 1932, to Missing 
Word Editor, the Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
St., New York City. All must be mailed to- 
gether. For the most complete, accurate, and 
neat answers, the following prizes will be 
given: First, Portable Typewriter. Second 
and Third, Desk Sets. Fifty Honorable Men- 
tions, Mechanical Pencils. 


CONTEST No. 2 
1. Public opinion, in Europe is in favor of 
complete of the War 
, but the 


Government is opposed. 


2. The amount of money received by each 
— es 
LO hl 
from their own i 
greater than the sums they have to pay to 

8. The ..........-.-ccccescsceeeecseseeeese Government of 
Italy has allowed the Catholic ................. 


to reopen, and has made a settlement with 
over the education of 


has forced the 
to grant 


4. Governor 


New York. 
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IN PITTSBURGH IT'S 


2 the Schenley 
2) One of Omericos finest Hotels 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER! 


Come to Pittsburgh with the knowledge that your stay here can 
be enjoyed to the greatest advantage in our hospitable hostelry. 
Just ten minutes from the shopping, business and theatre centres 
and right in the heart of the institutions of learning. 


A main dining room and a grill. 


Rates from $4.00 . 


eee 5. L. BENEDITO NER 


to witnesses in thy 
investigation of municipal... 
against the wishes of .........___| 


5. A large section of the 200000000... 


cash payment of the Veterans’... 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
CONTEST 


FEW weeks ago a gentleman died jp 

Pomeroy, Ohio, leaving in his will a be. 
quest of $375,000 with no strings attached, 
for the Town Council to spend for the good 
the community in any way it saw fit 


You are to imagine that you are the Coup. 
cil of your home town, and have received , 
similar bequest to spend for community wel. 
fare. What would you decide is the most im. 
portant single need of your town to which 
this money should be applied? How woul 
you go about determining what this projec 
should be—a public library, art museum, 
lecture and concert course, milk depot for 
poor children, housing project, new park 
removal of grade crossings along a railroad, 
playgrounds, reforestation, night-school for 
foreign-speaking families, health clinic, « 
something entirely different from these? 

In this contest there will be two classes of 
prizes—one for groups, such as classes, 
clubs, or entire schools, and one for individ. 
ual students. They will be as follows: 

Group Prizes: First, $50; Second, $25; 
Third, $15. These sums will be paid to the 
principals of the winning schools and mus 
be expended for some general purpose for 
the welfare of the school itself or the com 
munity. 

Individual Prizes: First, $15; Second, $10; 
Third, $5. These sums will be paid direct to 


the winning students for their own use. 


No student who is a member of a group 
that is competing for the group prizes is eli: 
gible to compete for the individual prizes. 

The project for which you propose to 
spend the bequest must be described in a 
typewritten report of not exceeding 1,00 
words. It must be based on a social survey 
of the needs of your community, and must be 
accompanied by charts, maps, clippings, sta 
tistical tables, photographs, or other docu: 
mentary evidence of community condition: 
The prizes will be awarded on the basis o 
the constructive social value of the projects. 
student initiative, codperation, completeness 
and convincingness of the social survey, and 
the practical judgment shown. The contest 
will be judged by the Editors of the Scho- 
lastic. 

The imaginary bequests will be based on 4 
sliding scale as follows: 

If your town has over 500,000 population: 
$2,000,000. 

From 100,000 to 500,000: $1,000,000. 

From 25,000 to 100,000: $500,000. 

Below 25,000: $250,000. 

You must give reasonable proof that the 
project you propose can be adequatel} 
financed for the sum to which your town 5 
entitled on this scale. 

The closing date of the Community Serr 
ice Contests will be February 1, 1932. Prize 
winners will be announced and some of the 
projects printed in the issue of March 9 
1932. 

Reports must contain complete data about 
the group or individual submitting them, 22 
must be countersigned by your Faculty Ad 
visor and your Principal. Further informs 
tion and assistance may be obtained from: 
Community Service Editor, the Scholastic. 
155 East 44th St., New York City. 
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The Man Who Caught 
the Weather 


(Continued from page 10) 


“The whole trouble would be,” we 
joked with him, “you would want rain 
the day we wanted sunshine, and living 
next door to us, there would be compli- 
tations.” 

“[ don’t pretend to know how it could 
be accomplished,” he said in his gentle, 
dignified way. “I merely suggest that in 
the years to come it may be so.” 

So the Parlines went on living their 
quiet lives. Refined, gentle folk, but dif- 
ferent—and a little queer. 

And then on a spring day, old Mrs. 
Parline died, as quietly and unostenta- 
tiously as she had lived. There was no 
fyss about it. A hard cold, the doctor 
coming and going, a neighbor slipping 
in and out of the back door, a cousin 
coming out from Chicago to care for her 
—death. The various members of our 
family went over to the house. Other 
neighbors came, as they do in small 
towns. A man’s sorrow is the town’s sor- 
row. In a neighborly community, sym- 
pathy takes concrete form. It becomes 
buns and flowers and apple jelly and sit- 
ting up. 

Old Mr. Parline greeted us kindly, 
courteously. Outwardly he showed no 
manifestations of his grief, except that 
his face was gray and drawn. He was 
wlicitous of our comfort. He brought in 
fuel for the kitchen stove and oil for the 
lamps. He went to the cellar and came 
back with apples, polishing them scrupu- 
lously. He asked us if we were too cool 
or too hot. He went up and down kis 
tulip beds pulling a few tiny weeds from 
the soil. Such little things in the face of 
death! He looked at the thermometer, 
at the almanac, at the sky, and predicted 
a pleasant, sunshiny afternoon for the 
services. A queer old man, we all said. 
Not even death itself could take his mind 
away from the habits of a lifetime. 

Mrs. Parline was buried in Riverside 
Cemetery. “It seemed very mild out there 
this afternoon,” he said to us a day or two 
after the services. “There was a light 
breeze from the northeast.” We knew 
where “out there” was. 

By Memorial Day there was a stone 
at the grave and a mass of scarlet gera- 
niums which he had transplanted, and 
some parsley. “How odd,” we said, 
“parsley from the vegetable garden.” 
But he was always odd. We walked 
around the stone to read the inscription. 
Propped up against it, in the lush grass, 
was a thermometer. We laughed a little— 
but only a little. Some laughter is half 
tears, 

During that summer he seemed lost, a 
boat without a rudder. It was pathetic 
the way he went about his housework. He 
hung the quilts out on the line to clean 
them—the Flower Basket and the Log 
Cabin, the Rose of Sharon and the Rising 
Sun. We would see him, walking about 
the yard in the evening with a lantern, 
teading the thermometers. 

“Look at that,” we young folks said, 
“he’s batty.” 

“Oh, no,” Mother said, “he’s lonely.” 

(Concluded on page 38) 


“If | Could Do It Again!” 


By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


HEN an older man looks back and 

thinks what he might have done and 
might have become, he has such a flood 
of emotion that it is likely to obstruct any 
clear thinking; but I believe if I were in 
my teens I should seek every aid that psy- 
chology and the experience of elders 
could give me in the choice of a career. 
While it is true that a man can do fairly 
well at a number of things, nearly every- 
one has traits and capacities that will 
make for greater success in some one 
occupation than in any other. It is sur- 
prising to me how much young people 
agonize over this problem without laying 
their cards on the table and seeking scien- 
tific advice. Through the American Psy- 
chological Corporation of New York City 
this is now available at small expense. 

I would try to find my best line of work 
for the simple reason that it would add 
to my confidence in myself. This brings 
me to the second thing that I would try 
to cultivate, namely, never to permit my- 
self to visualize the possibility of defeat. 

This does not mean recklessness or a 
failure to calculate consequences. The 
probable consequences, however, in so far 
as possible should be calculated calmly 
and without emotion while you are plan- 
ning your campaign. However, once you 
have plunged into an undertaking every 
thought of defeat lessens the very powers 
you need for the fight. You may fail, of 
course, but worry about failure makes 
failure that much more certain. 

This tendency to visualize defeat brings 
to mind the one habit I would try to 
avoid, namely, the habit of failure. Shut- 
ting failure out of your mind as a possibil- 
ity tends to cultivate what I regard as one 
of the greatest assets even in the humblest 
life, namely, the habit of success. 

Not long since I saw a most remark- 
able placard on the door of a college pro- 
fessor’s laboratory. It read, “Wanted, 
young men and women to study science 
with abandon.” This is one of the great- 
est calls to youth I have ever heard. It is 
only when you abandon yourself to your 
task that all the drives, emotion-patterns, 
and reaction organizations in your body 
and mind rush to your aid. Indeed all 
these bear upon the one central point of 
which I have spoken, namely, the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of success. 

I think the next thing I would do would 
be never to undertake anything of any 
importance unless I first learned the 
fundamentals. It is one of the high points 
of modern psychological discovery that 
if we do not learn the fundamentals at 
the beginning of any undertaking, we go 
through life “practising our errors”. Most 
people spend most of their lives practis- 
ing their errors until they achieve well 
nigh perfection in this respect. If you are 
going to learn typewriting or golf or 
bridge or relativity, for heaven’s sake 
learn the fundamentals at the start. Your 
best way to do this is to keep a written 
record, at the beginning of any task, of 
your own errors. Experiment has demon- 
strated that by doing this you will learn, 


for example, in twenty hours of practice, 
to write faster and more correctly on a 
typewriter, than you can learn to write in 
long-hand by practising a lifetime. I 
recently tried this myself on the type- 
writer which I had been using haphazard, 
and improved more in three days than I 
had improved in the previous thirty years. 
We can apply this to all of life. 

To sum up then if I were in my teens, 
I should first try to feel myself all over 


ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


Psychologist extraordinary to the human 
race. Mr. Wiggam has helped thousands 
of people to understand themselves and 
their relation to society. He is the author 
of many important and popular scientific 
books, including “The New Decalogue of 
Science,” “The Fruit of the Family Tree,” 
and “The Marks of an Educated Man.” 


and find what were my best bets in the 
way of traits and capacities. These I 
would foster by planning my tasks as in- 
telligently as possible and by then plung- 
ng in with utter abandon and never allow- 
ing the thought of defeat to get in my 
way. Then by doing this with the funda- 
mental technique of my job well in hand, 
while I might fail I would have the satis- 
faction of knowing I had really done my 

est. 

- Most people say they have done their 
best when they have done nothing of the 
sort. They have often used an immense 
amount of wasted emotion and energy. 
You have not done your best until you 
have used your intelligence as the master 
and director of your emotions. It is only 
then that anyone can say he has done his 
best, and in this sense, if I were in my 
teens again I would just try to do my 
level, intelligent best, 
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The Man Who Caught 
the Weather 


(Concluded from page 37) 


And then, quite suddenly, we realized 
that he was going out to the cemetery at 
the sign of every storm. At the first 
glimpse of a thunderhead looming up 
over the trees, we would see him slipping 
out of the white picket gate and hurrying 
down the street. In some indefinable way 
he must have felt that he wanted to carry 
out that old habit of protecting her. 

“Tt’s ridiculous,” we said. 

“Tt’s beautiful,” Mother said. 

If we expected his garden to deteri- 
orate, we were mistaken. He took more 
pains with it than ever. More often he 
came to the back door with its products 
for us. Once, someone spoke tactfully 
about paying him, that he ought to have 
some compensation for his work. He 
looked pained. “Oh, no,” he said, with 
gentle dignity. “Please do not speak of 
it again.” 

He found out the neighbors’ various 
likes and dislikes. “I put out some tur- 
nips for you,” he’said to Mother. “I do 
not care for them myself, but I want you 
to have some.” Yes, a kind old man. 

And he continued to manage the 
weather. “I do not want to intrude.” He 
came to the back door. “But I see your 
family is making preparations to go to a 
picnic.” 

“Yes, Mr. Parline. Wouldn’t you like 
to go with us?” 

“Oh, no, thank you. You are very 
kind. But I have work in my garden. I 
went to a picnic once in my youth. It 
was a very enjoyable occasion. I wanted 
to tell you that I think it will rain before 
night. The wind has switched to the east 
and the temperature is five degrees 
higher.” The queer old codger. 

And then, as the years went by, he 
began to include others than the imme- 
diate neighborhood in his gifts—people 
he had not known before and with whom 
he became acquainted in the cemetery. 

A cemetery is a friendly place. You 
talk with people there whom you have 
not known in town. “The grass ought to 
be mowed,” you may say to the wealthy 
widow by her husband’s mausoleum, or 
“Do you think the peonies will be out by 
Memorial Day?” to the Italian fruit 
vender by his baby’s grave. So people 
who talked to the old man “out there,” 
even though they lived across town, be- 
came the recipients of his garden 
products. 

For three years he lived his queer, 
busy life there alone with his garden and 
his thermometers. 

It was in December of the third winter 
after his wife’s death that the gray clouds 
of the big sno¥ began rolling up from 
the northwest. Someone saw him slip 
out of his gate, lantern in hand, and 
hurry down the street. 


“You don’t suppose that poor old man 
is going out there to the cemetery?” 
Mother was solicitous. She put a shawl 
over her head and hurried out a side 
door. We could hear her calling, “Oh, 
Mr. Parline!” When she came in she 
had deep sympathy in her eyes. “I told 
him I thought he ought not to go out 


when it looked so snowy. -He said in his 
dignified old way, ‘That’s why I want to 
go. I must get out for a few minutes be- 
fore the storm breaks.’ I suppose he feels 
that he protects her just as he used to. 
Isn’t it pathetic?” 

We had supper. Company came. It 
began to snow—soft, damp, heavy flakes. 
It was late when it came to us that there 
was no light in the Parline cottage. 
Father went over. When he found no 
one, he went after two other neighbors 
and together they went “out there”. I 
think from the first they expected to find 
—what they found. He was huddled up 
against the stone where he had crumpled 
while stooping down to look at the ther- 
mometer. The doctor said death had 
been instantaneous, that he had evidently 
taxed himself hurrying to make the trip 
before the storm broke. 


They brought him home. Neighbors 
went into the little house, not so immac- 
ulate as in the old days, but in order. In 
the kitchen they talked in low tones 
about the old man, as though from the 
front room where he lay he might hear 
their comments. 


A queer old man, they all agreed, but 
kind, unusually kind. Mother went into 
the cellar and brought up scarlet- 
cheeked apples and mellow pears. 

“He would have wanted to pass them 
around,” she said, with that understand- 
ing of humanity which she always seemed 
to possess. Scrupulously she polished 
them before she served them. 


The cousin and a young married 
daughter came. The cousin cried a little, 
tears that were not especially sad. “I 
didn’t feel that I knew him very well,” 
she told us. “When I took care of Cousin 
Sarah he was always very kind to me. 
He brought me everything from the gar- 
den and kept me supplied with fuel. But 
I never really got acquainted with him. 
When we did talk it seemed to be only 
about the weather. But he was a good 
old man.” 


They took him “out there” where his 
wife was, and the dead geraniums under 







their thick covering of snow, and thy 
parsley from the vegetable garden, aj 
the thermometer. 

In the evening Mother and I went oye 
and sat a while with the cousin and he 
daughter. They replenished the fire jy 
the kitchen stove with some of the woo 
Mr. Parline had brought in. The 
brought apples and elderberry wine fron 
the cellar. The house had that lonely 
feeling which hangs over one from which 
a soul has just gone. 


Drawn by thoughts of the old man; 
hobby, Mother walked over to the hug 
bank calendar hanging there on the 
kitchen wall. The last day of the yea 
it was, and so the last of the calendar with 
its one vacant page. Mother thumbed over 
the closing pages, each one filled with the 
old man’s wavering writing. “Indications 
of snow. Wind in the east. Tempera 
ture 20 at the north side of the house, 
19 at the barn. 18 out there.” ‘Under. 
neath was a home-made set of shelves, all 
the old calendars of the bygone years in 
neat piles, the dates printed on the backs, 


Through the clean, small-paned win. 
dow, we could see low clouds breaking 
and slipping into the east. We were n 
doubt thinking the same thought—of the 
old man lying “out there” in the dignity 
of death, with the scudding clouds and 
the wind in the west, the old man who 
had lived close to the wind and the rain, 
the hail and the snow. Death would not 
seem so significant to him tonight as the 
importance of the setting—the rift in the 
clouds and the end of the storm. 


There was the last vacant page on the 
calendar. He would have wanted it filled. 
Mother looked at it for a moment, then 
picked up the short, stubby pencil hang- 
ing limply on its long string, and wrote 
the weather for the day—the gentle old 
man’s long Day: “Shadows gone from the 
valley—no night—and the need of no 
candle—sunshine—eternal sunshine—and 
the Seven Stars.” 












Reprinted from the Century Magazine, by 
permission of the Century Company. 








WORLD AFFAIRS 
(Concluded from page 30) 


ammunition were captured, and event- 
ually the rioters surrendered after 48 
hours of battling. The Government fears 
that Syndicalist tactics may spread. 


(8) KING ENDS DICTATORSHIP 


King Alexander, the polished monarch 
of Yugoslavia, who has for the past two 
years assumed all powers of government 
in his own royal person, surprised his 
subjects by announcing that the dicta- 
torial system is over, and that the king- 
dom will return to constitutional ways 
under a charter prepared by himself and 
his premier, General Zhivkovitch. The 
new Parliament will consist of a Cham- 
ber and a Senate, the former entirely 
elective and the latter, half, the remain- 
der to be appointed by the King. The 
division of the kingdom into “banats” or 
provinces which was made by Alexander 





to break up the sectional and racial quar 
rels between Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes, 
will be continued, though Croatia wil 
have a high degree of home rule. Oppo 
sition parties declare that the constitu 
tion is a farce, and that the electoral 
methods to be used are such as to keep 
the ultimate power strictly in the hands 
of the King. The change is said to have 
been dictated by France, which hold: 
large loans in Yugoslavia. 


(9) CHILEAN NAVY MUTINIES 


The spectacle of a government sending 
bombing planes to destroy its own navy 
was enacted off the port of Coquimbo 
in northern Chile. The fleet, believed 
to be honeycombed with communist sedi- 
tion, revolted against the Santiago Gov- 
ernment which has recently suffer 
much turmoil (Schol., Sept. 19). The 
rebels demanded no pay cuts, and heav- 
ier taxes on wealthy estates. But whet 
bombs began raining overhead, they 
were compelled to surrender. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Any information you may desire regardin 


will be gladly answered by Scholastic School and 


schools advertising in the Scholastic, oz any particular t 
College Service. Catalogs of these schools and coll 


letters, giving as much information as possible, to 


Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 


of school in which you may be interested, 
eges are free on request. Address your 














FINE and APPLIED ARTS 


—_—_—- 








MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC — PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE — OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
Comprehensive Course in All Arts. 
Enrollment Now Open. Send for Catalogue S. 
0 Riverside Dr., New York, N. Y. (Tel. Clark. 2-1700) 


BLEEKS 2 SCHOOL 


Dressmaking, Patterneutting. Sketch: 

tume Design, Texti Design, Commercial Art. In- 
dividual instruction. ositions Booklet S upon request. 
3-223 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (near L. I. Depot) 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all branches. Operated 
m & non-profit basis, low tuition. Fifty-third pe ame 
{justrated catalog. Winter Term begins January 4 
dress Box S.S., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Att. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 
duding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 
trial — - = — we ae A: tuition. Lim- 
tted d for free catalog. 
TLAYTON ART GALLERY, “MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE rusqenet WILDE STUDIO OF ILLUSTRATION 
East 34th Street, New York City 

bmg | ia of one year or less—Five one- half days weekly. 

Story illustration, kets, booklets, lay- 

cata, fashion Sense, ote . Interior decoration. Instruction is oo 

Foorence Wi of Pratt Institute, and others successfully 
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MUSIC and DRAMATIC ART 


. 
OF THE I e 
Social | ae and personality building, Dramatic Art, 


Talkies, Stage and Concert Dancing, Musical Comedy, 
Vocal, Rade Stock Theatre training appearances while 
learning. Graduates: Peggy Shannon, replacing Clara 
Bow; Mary Pickford, Fred and Adele Astaire, etc. For 
catalog, write registrar, S. Ives, 66 W. 85 St, N. ¥. 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama—Music— Dance 


Commercial Art 
Established 1914 
Fall term, September 14. 
Spring term, February 1. 
Write for complete catalog. 
DEPARTMENT S-l SEATTLE, WASH. 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


Elementary and advanced courses—Degrees conferred by 
the University of Pittsburgh. aed National Associa- 
tion of — of Music. Addres: 

131 Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 























Liberal Arts—Law—Com- 
merce—Music—Art— 
. High School. Day and 
NIVERSITY Fyening. 6000 student 


body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, ete. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ROCKFORD 
COLLEGE ing faculty. A.B. and B. Ba de de- 
n Rock River. 88 miles from 


[ay tetera OTemA, Music, Art, “Art. Athletics, 
Rockfor rd College, Box S. R., Dektord, ilinols. 


BUSINESS and SECRETARIAL 


a 


RIDER COLLEGE 


| oy Degree in 2 or 3 years. Prepares accountants 
), commercial teachers, secretaries, executives, 
bankers. “Free placement service. Co-ed. Dormitories. 
year. Catalog. DEPT. S, TRENTON, N. J. 














A distinguished college wy oh = 
for women. 84th year. High 
progressive liberal arts co! 
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THE CALL TO ART 


OU don’t have to agree, of course, 

but it will be kind of you to wear 
an expression of mild tolerance when 
you read that the road to success, in any 
profession; is no place .for picking 
daisies. That is not to say that to reach 
a prosperous career you must toil and 
labor eighteen hours a day and live on 
dried crusts. Life is not so hard; at 
least, not all the time. The ordinance 
against picking daisies springs from an- 
other cause: there is too much traffic on 
the Road to Success (Route 17) to per- 
mit loitering. It is busier than the Lin- 
coln Highway on the Fourth of July, 
mainly because people are realizing that 
almost any job above the level of wash- 
ing dishes requires vocational and pro- 
fessional training. 

Particularly is this true for artists. 
Despite the excellent art courses avail- 
able in many high schools, it is neces- 
sary, if you are to have any satisfaction 
in your work, to study intensively and 
extensively with advanced groups. Fortu- 
nately, it is no longer necessary for 
prospective artists to travel to Europe 
to study. American artists are every 
day asserting their independence of 
the Old Country and Stuart Davis de- 
clares that there is better instruction to 
be had in our cities than in any school 
on the other side. 

The Scholastic Awards give a faint 
suggestion of the laurels that await com- 
petent artists. Today as never before the 
artist in America is held in deference and 
in respect. Industrial designers now 
rank among the most highly salaried 
members of manufacturing corporations 
and the recent success of Rivera, Orozco, 
and Benton with murals has drawn the 
eye of architects once again to the serv- 
ices of the artist in building, after more 
than a century of neglect. If Horace 
Greeley were alive today, he would prob- 
ably say, “Go esthetic, young man, go 


esthetic!” 


The hand of the artist is in evidence 
today in almost every constructive in- 
dustry. The ideas of such designers as 
Norman Bel Geddes, Lee Simonson, 
Robert Edmord Jones, and others, have 
had a considerable effect in improving 
the appearance of American towns. And 
heaven knows there is room for improve- 
ment. If there were no commercial profit 
in view at all—which there is—it would 
be well worth while to flock to the ban- 
ners of art if only to make our homes 
and streets prettier places for living. 








TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 





DRAFTING, Engineering, 
Electricity, Architecture 
Save time—enroll at this old 
established school of engineer- 
ing, 1,2,3 yr. courses. Diplo- 
Cofleqe* nths* 
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Snake Doctor 
(Continued from page 24) 


the limb of a tree. Oh, they'll ketch him, 
and when they do, I ‘low to be there. I’m jes’ 
puttin’ out fur my place to roust out my old- 
est boy and fetch him back with me. There’s 
a good-size crowd mustered already but we'll 
need every able-bodied hand we can git.” 

“Don’t let me hold you up any longer, 
then,” said the pedestrian, a deadly grimness 
in his tone: “I’m ready now—got a pistol here 
in my hip pocket. That poor thing! She 
always was a good-hearted, hard-workin’ 
woman and mightily put-upon. As for Jafe 
Morner—well, if I should be so lucky as to 
be the one to jump him out of the sticks, I’m 
goin’ to shoot first and ask questions after- 
wards. I'll be waitin’ there at Morner’s when 
you get back, Davis.” 

He broke into a half-run. 


In the patchy moonlight which sifted 
through the shredding rain-clouds, Snake 
Doctor’s house made a black square against 
the lesser blackness of its background. To 
it, panting in his haste, came the assassin, 
running. He feared the place—to the bottom 
of his desperate soul he feared it—but a fear 
yet greater was driving him hither. Previ- 
ously it has been stated that this man had a 
powerful imagination. To a literate person 
it might have been a gift. To him, in this 
emergency, it was a curse. It set his already 
sore and smitten nerves on end; still, it honed 
his wits to a sharper edge. 

What he overheard back there on the dirt 
road had remodeled his formless flight into a 
shaped intent. Now he had to deal, not with 
phantoms and haunting apparitions, but with 
tangible dangers; dangers not less frightful 
than those others perhaps, but to be coped 
with—if his luck held—and outwitted by phy- 
sical devices. There was no remorse in him. 
After all he was fairly well suited by the out- 
come of his mistake; getting safely away was 
what concerned him. In his present plight, 
weaponless, without a cent in his pocket, with 
the countryside rousing to hunt him, escape 
was out of prospect. But with money to buy 
his way along he’d have a good chance. Let 
the Sheriff come on with his dogs, then, let 
the mob form, with their talk of a rope and 
cold lead! Given any sort of break he’d best 
them. He would strike through the deep 
timber for the river; in six hours of steady 
traveling he could make it. At the river he 
would hire a shanty-boater to ferry him across 
to the Arkansas side; in some town over there 
buy clothes and get his hair cut; then catch 
a train and travel as far west or as far south 
as the steam-cars would take him. And it was 
Snake Doctor’s cash that would buy the way 
for him! Getting this money had been in the 
angles of his original plan; a seemingly 
unearthly intervention had diverted him from 
it. Now he was turning to it, with a tremen- 
dous motive, self-preservation, urging him to 
speed. He had little time, though. 

Mighty little. He knew the interior 
arrangements of Snake Doctor’s one room— 
the pallet in this corner, the fireplace in that, 
the chair and the table drawn out on the sag- 
ging floor. In the one spying visit he ever 
had paid Snake Doctor two weeks before 
when this shooting scheme first formed in his 
mind, he had noted these things in detail. 
He had marked also the very spot where he 
was certain the place of concealment for the 


money was. Al] through his stay, Snake Doc- 


tor, tremulous and plainly apprehensive, had 
maneuvered to keep between the unbidden, 
unwelcome caller and the corner where the 
comforters and. blankets were placed. Also, 
the recluse’s eyes had helped to betray him; 
time and time again they had turned nerv- 
ously to the wall just beyond and above the 
bedding, a point, say, five or six feet above 
it. Just about there, probably in a concealed 
gap between or behind the logs, the loot 
surely must be. 

He thrust through the planked door, sag- 
ging on its leather hinges, and crossed 
directly to the fireplace. There was no fire 
in it, but, on stooping and fumbling with his 
hands, he found chips there ready to be 
kindled, and under the chips scraps of paper 
—good! He needed a light of sorts to search 
by. He had matches in his pockets, corked 
in a bottle, watertight. He got them quickly 
as his shaking fingers would let him. There 
were only four of them. One after another he 
struck them, applying their points of flame 
to the paper. But the paper was damp from 
rain coming down the mud chimney, and no 
fire caught until the fourth and last match 
had been struck. Then it merely flickered; it 
ran slowly along the edge of the charring 
paper, smoking and threatening to go out. 

All right, then, let it go out, if it wanted to. 
He could see in the dark as well as the next 
one, and had hands to feel with. He made 
for the corner diagonally across the cabin and 
ran his hands swiftly along the exposed upper 
surface of a certain log, probing for any deep 
depressions in the rotted bark adhering to it, 
nicking the dried clay mortar with his nails. 
He tried that log without result, started on 
the log above it—and sucked in his breath as 
loose scraps of bark fell away at his touch 
from where they covered a niche in the join- 
ing. The cavity thus exposed was roughly cir- 
cular in shape, the diameter about of a man’s 
arm; he could tell that by fingering its edges. 
This must be the hole. Greedily he thrust his 
right hand in. It touched something—some- 
thing slick and round and firm and smooth— 
and there came a quick darting sting as 
pointed things, sharp and keen, jabbed his 
thumb, tearing the skin as he jerked his hand 
out. 

In that same breath the feeble flame in 
the fireplace caught well and flared up, its 
blaze filling the cabin with a wavery, unre- 
liable radiance. Japhet Morner, flinging his 
hand up before his face, saw by that red 
brightness that on the inner side of his thumb 
were two tiny torn punctures, half an inch 
apart, from which drops of blood had started; 
and then, on beyond, two feet away, at the 
level of his stricken eyes he saw the fore- 
part of a thick snake, its hideous dull-marked 
head lifted and thrust back just within the 
round of the orifice, its mouth wide open, with 
the cottony linings revealed, its neck taut 
and curved as though ready to strike again. 

He gave a strangled slobbering howl and 
leaped to the other side of the room, sobbing, 
gasping, uttering fragments of wordless 
sound, The blood jumped and spurted from 
his flirted thumb to prove the wounds, though 
minute, were deep. 

He must have whisky to drink or the cloven, 
hot carcass of a freshly-killed chicken to bind 
fast to the bite, or he was done for. At his 
house half a mile away was whisky and there 
were chickens asleep on their roost. He might 
make it. He whirled about, then recoiled as 
though a hard blow had stopped him. He 
couldn’t go where men were assembling, 


ready and anxious to stretch his neck { 
him. 

Now then, his brain told him that, alrea; 
and thus soon, quick pangs were leapin 
down his thumb, through his hand, flaming 
along his wrist and up his arm. The pois 
must be racing in his veins, mounting a 
growing, as he had heard it would. He had 
feeling that his hand was swelling, makin 
the skin tighter and tighter. There was ,, 
help, and even did help come now it woul; 
come too late. He howled and dropped anj 
rolled on the floor, his head knocking agains! 
the rough boards. 

Up in the creviced wall the forward length 
of the snake showed, its head still guarding 
reared on its slim neck, its lidless pale eyes 
like twin crumbs of blurred glass, aglow iy 
the shifting firelight. 

He got up on his feet, and a terrific pain 
struck at his heart, squeezing and wringing it 
His throat closed and he choked. A secon 
pain twisted his heart. , 

With a drunken leap he cleared the sil] of 
the rear doorway, ran in a wavering course; 
few strides out across the horse lot and then, 
as his knees gave way under him, he pitched 
forward on his face, his lolled mouth full of 
weeds and muddy grass stems. The drum. 
ming fingers of his outstretched right hand 
almost touched a reddish-black smear wher 
the earth was trampled and the grass fiat 
tened down. 

“Good reddance, by Gravy! I'd call it 
that; wouldn’t you, Doc?” 

The speaker was driving Dr. Bradshaw 
back to his home near Gallup’s Mills. The 
other raised his head wearily. He had been 
up all night and he was an old man. The 
rocking motion of the buggy was soothing to 
him, even though the newly risen sun did put 
its slanted rays right into his eyes. 

“Well,” he said, “I’d not have wished the 
death he died on any man, no matter what 
he’d done to deserve it. Yet I reckon there 
was a sort of rough justice in it, too. Any: 
way, we've been saved a lynching or else a 
regular hanging. And one would have been 
a scandal on the county and the other m 
expense to the tax-payers. Maybe you have 
got the right idea about it, Jim Meloan. 

“I’m looking at it more from the profes 
sional point of view. I’ve had two strange 
experiences this past night, Jim. ~I've seen 
an undernourished, sickly woman, after 
being shot through the brain, linger for 
nearly seven hours before she died, and I've 
examined the body of a man who'd been 
killed by a snakebite—killed good and quick, 
too, judging by the evidences.” 

“Well, Doc, ain’t that the way a cotton 
mouth always does kill a man—sudden like?” 
asked Meloan. “I’ve always heared tell—” 

“Never mind what you've heard,” said the 
old doctor; he was cross because he was 
sleepy. “I’m going by facts, not by fairy 
tales. I was born and raised down here and 
I’ve been practicing medicine in this county 
for going on to forty-six years and as a cout 
try doctor I ought to know something abou! 
these things if anybody does. And I tell you 
that in all my life I’ve never known of but 
two or three people actually being bitten by 
water moccasins, and until this morning ! 
never had personal knowledge of anybody # 
all dying from the bite of any kind of snake. 
Horses ?—well, yes. Dogs?—maybe so. Bu! 
not a human being until now. ; 

“Still, the proof is clear enough in this 
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ase. I think ll have to write a paper about 
a for the next meeting of the State Medical 
seciety. The places where the fangs nipped 
im were right there in the ball of his thumb 
_two bloody deep little scratches side by 
ide. And then there was that look, on his 
jce—ugh! I’m fairly hardened but I’m not 
going to forget Jafe Morner’s face in a hurry. 
He died quick, I'd say offhand, but he died 
jard, too; I'll swear to that part of it. Well, 
je was the kind who likely would flicker out 
petty brisk under certain circumstances. 
fer notice the color of his skin and those 
heavy pouches under his eyes? Bad whisky 
md bad food and swamp fevers didn’t put 
those signs on him. The late Japhet had a 
ptten bad heart, Jimmy. 

“He shorely did,” agreed Meloan fervently. 
“Yistiddy proved that.” 

“| don’t mean exactly in that sense,” ex- 
plained the physician. “I mean he had an 
oganic weakness. Curious thing, though, 
there was no swelling ’round the wounds nor 
amy swelling in his hand or arm; no notice- 
able blotching of the skin, either. And yet, 
if there’s anything in the accepted theories of 
the toxic effects of a snake’s bite, those con- 
ditions should have been marked. Oh, I'll 
have quite a paper to read before the 
Society!” 

“Mebbe the swellin’ had done went down 
before you got to him?” suggested the mor- 
bidly interested farmer. 

“No, he couldn’t have been dead more than 
ashort while when they went down there to 
set the dogs on the trail and found him; 
Sheriff Gill tells me he was still warm. And 
| was there not ten minutes after that. It’s 
a mighty unusual case—several features 
about it that puzzles me. F’rinstance, now, 
what about the snake that gashed him? 
Which-a-way did it come from beforehand 
and where did it head for afterwards? I 
didn’t see any snake tracks in the ground 
close to where he was laying—I looked for 
‘em, too. Still, the lot was pretty well trom- 
pled. Now, that poor forlorn old creature 
that you people in this neighborhood call 
Snake Doctor, he’s got his own pet theory 
about it. He keeps on saying it was the Ven- 
geance of the Lord falling upon a red-handed 
murderer. He thinks the fellow was drawn 
back to the seat of his crime—well, that might 
be so; I’ve heard of such things before— 
and that the Divine Wrath lit on him. But 
if I was him I’d be poking under the stable 
or the cabin for a whopping big snake. 

“He tells me, though—and he ought to he 
an authority on the subject if anybody is—he 
tells me that a water moccasin never travels 
many yards away from the water and that 
night-times they always den up somewhere, 
being cold-blooded creatures that love the 
sunshine. And on top of that he swears to 
me that there never have been any mocca- 
sins close about his diggin’s unless he'd 
brought °em there dead or else as prisoners 
in a sack.” 

“Why, looky here, Doc,” broke in Meloan; 
“he lied to you, then. There’s always been 
a sayin’ ‘round here that Snake Doctor kept 
a hugeous big cotton-mouth right with him 
in his house all the time!” 

“Yes, that’s true. I saw it, myself, not an 
hour ago,” said the doctor, smiling a little. 
“I reckon the old fellow’s smarter than some 
folks give him credit for being. He took me 
in his shack and showed it to me.” 

“But I thought you jes’ now said that—” 
“Wait till I finish, He took me in and 






























































Wife—Paul, the neighbors are complain- 
ing about you'running the lawn mower at six 
o'clock in the morning. 

Hubby—Which neighbors? 

Wife—Those that play the radio until two 


m. 
* 
The chief pleasure in using a taxi is the 


carefree feeling you have when the fenders 
crumple. —Pathfinder’s Syndicate. 


A doctor complains that there are too 
many germ carriers in this country. What 
does he suggest the germs do? Walk? 

—Punch. 


a. 








showed it to me, just as I’m telling you. But 
it was deader than Hector. It was a stuffed 
snake—with glass eyes and all. It seems a 
professional taxidermist who was up here 
from Memphis some years ago mounted it for 
our eccentric friend. Well, I'll tell the world 
he made a good job of it. Life-like?—you 
bet you! See it in a poor light and you'd 
almost be ready to swear you saw it move its 
head. I wouldn’t have the thing round me 
for any amount of cash. But it seems this 
old fellow had a purpose in keeping it. 

“That point came out in a sort of a pecu- 
liar way, too. It’s been common gossip, I 
understand, that Snake Doctor had a store of 
money laid by. No doubt you've heard 
exaggerated stories about the size of his wad; 
but I’m prepared to tell you it wasn’t much— 
just under a hundred dollars, all told. 
After he’d ca’mmed down he told me he 
didn’t crave to keep it any more. He said 
he wanted it spent, paying for a proper 
funeral for that poor woman—said she was 
the only friend he’d had in the world; the 
only one that ever gave him a kind look or 
a kind word. So he asked me and Tip 
Bailey to take charge of it and then he took 
us in his shanty and got it out from the 
secret place where he’s kept it hid. It was 
tucked down behind a break in the chinking 
between two of the side logs. And—listen to 
this Jim,—right in front of it, just back 
inside the mouth of the opening, he'd set that 
stuffed cotton-mouth of his, figuring that the 
bare sight of it, with its neck all bent like as 
if it was fixing to lunge and its jaws wide 
open, would kind of discourage anybody who 
might take a notion to start exploring in 
there. 

“And, then, for a further precaution—oh, 
he’s got plenty of sense in his way—he’d gone 
and lined the inside of the hole all ’round the 
edges and half-way down the bottom with 
coils of barbed wire, with the points sticking 
up every which way. Anybody who rammed 
his hand in there suddenly would certainly 
get gaffed. Not that anybody would, who'd 
seen the snake first.” 

The old doctor yawned heavily. 
smart little notion, Id call it.” 


THE END. 


“ Purty 





Patient—Is the doctor at home? 
Doctor’s Small Daughter—No, sir, he’s out. 
He’s performing an appendectomy. 
Patient—Say, that’s a big word for a little 
girl like you. Know what it means? 
Small Daughter—Yes, sir! It 
$200. 


means 


A Chicago physician finds housework is a 
cure for neurasthenia. On the other hand, 
neurasthenia is regarded as a cure for house- 
work. —Life. 

* 


“He speaks Mexican like a native.” 

“Yeh—like a native Bulgarian.” 
—Arizona Kitty-kat. 
* 


“Little boy, how old is your mother?” 
“Aw, she was forty-two, but she’s marked 
down to thirty-seven.” 
—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 


Mrs. Snapper—Mrs. Hefty blossomed out 
in a gaudy pair of street pajamas yesterday. 

Mrs. Rapper—That wasn’t pajamas. It 
was the davenport slip-cover! 


The modern beret is nothing but an old- 
fashioned tam o’shanter with a French 
accent. —Pathfinder. 

















-John Hancock Series 


“For the defense of 
American. Liberty” 


So reads the Commission 
issued by the Continental Congress 
to George Washington, dated June 
19, 1775, and signed by John Han- 
cock, President of the Congress. 

Next to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, this Commission is the 
most important document bearing 
the famous John Hancock 
signature. 

The Commission itself, creased 
and worn, probably from being car- 
ried on General Washington's per- 
son through his campaigns, is now 
preserved in the Library of Con- 
gress with other historic documents. 

A full-size facsimile of the 
Washington Commission 
(8%” x 15%”, suitable for 


framing) has been made by 
this Company from the orig- 
inal, and may be obtained by 
individuals and organizations 
signing and mailing the cou- 
pon below. 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston, Massacnusetrs 





Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your facsimile of the Washing- 
ton Commission. I enclose 4 cents to cover 


postage. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC WORK PAGE 


For English and Literature Classes 


I. Cover Desicn 


What does this picture repre- 
sent? How does it make you feel? 
For oral English class, prepare a 
dialog to fit the characters repre- 
sented. Using this scene as an im- 
portant one, build a short story 
around it. Investigate the cowboy 
stories of Will James, Smoky and 
Lone Cowboy. Study his draw- 
ings carefully. 


Il. As One READER TO ANOTHER 

Organize your English class as 
a literary club; try to add to Mrs. 
Becker's list of interesting his- 
torical novels. Assign to several 
committees the dramatization of 
scenes from several books, each 
dealing with different historical 
periods; plan appropriate stage 
sets and costumes. These may be 
in miniature, if necessary. 

Read and report upon to your 
classmates the books recom- 
mended by Mrs. Becker. Do you 
agree with her evaluations? What 
in the books most appeals to you? 
Why? 

Ill. THe Man wHo CaucntT THE 
WEATHER 

The mere reading of this story 
gives pleasure. In the telling of 
the story what gives you the most 
pleasure: the words, the sentence 
rhythm, the contrasts, the massing 
of detail? 

Point out Mr. Parline’s traits 
of character. Name an occasion 
when each is revealed. What is 
his outstanding trait? Is such a 
character short story material? 
Why? Characterize his wife; the 
neighbors. 

Take some eccéntric person of 
your acquaintance and build a 
story around one outstanding trait 
of character. 

What new ideas about authors 
and writing does Mrs. Aldrich’s 
autobiographic comment give 
you? 


IV. Mozart AND THE GRAY 
STEWARD 

Read carefully the Foreword 
to the play. What is especially 
admirable in Thornton Wilder’s 
attitude toward his writing? As 
you read the play, can you dis- 
cover compactness, beauty of 
words, sincerity? What adven- 
tages does the one-act play pos- 
sess? Point out the resemblance 
between the one-act play and the 
short story. 

Plan the tone of voice and stage 
business for the three characters. 
What is Mozart’s outstandin 
trait of character? Constanze’s? 
the Gray Steward’s? What lesson 
did the great Mozart need to 
learn? What is the note on which 
the play closes? 

Assuming that this play is the 
third act in a longer play, plan 
the two preceding acts. Or, plan 
several other scenes: one, be- 
tween Mozart and Salieri and the 
Count, for instance. 


V. How I Gor My Literary 
Start 

Check the correct answer: 

1. Anne Parrish advises young 
writers to (a) copy the style of 


their favorite authors, (b) 
achieve reality by recording exact 
details, (c) look into their own 
minds for truth and express what 
they find there. 

2. Anne Parrish’s literary creed 
may be summed up thus: (a) 
a successful writer has no further 
need of effort; (b) a true artist 
will begin each new piece of writ- 
ing as if he had never written 
before. 

3. In her opinion, the writing 
of books pays (a) meager divi- 
dends for the time and labor in- 
vested; (b) generous returns in 
terms of delight in work and vital 
interest in experience. 


VI. Tue Poetry Corner 

As a class reading project, find 
as many sonnets about the son- 
net as you can—four at least. Ex- 
plain the hold the sonnet has ex- 
erted upon poets for centuries. 
Formulate a good definition of the 
sonnet. Apply it to the sonnets 
printed in the Corner. What is 
the acid test of a good sonnet? 
What are the distinguishing 
marks of the Italian and the 
Shakespearean forms? What is 
characteristic of the modern son- 
net? What modern writers be- 
sides Miss Millay have success- 
fully used the sonnet? 

As a writing project, discuss in 
class several themes and subjects 
which may best be expressed in 
the sonnet form. Write your son- 
net. Read aloud in your English 
class for appreciation and sugges- 
tion. After revision and evalua- 
tion, offer the best sonnet to your 
school magazine. 


VII. Fottowine THE Firms 

Exactly what information does 
each review of these films give 
you? What information that you 
consider desirable is omitted? 
Write a review of a film which 
you have recently seen. Do you 
recommend it or not? Why? 
What is the purpose of a review 
. of films, of books, plays? 
VIII. Snake Doctor 

What really killed Japhet Mor- 
ner? Point out instances of dra- 
matic irony in the story. Compare 
your version of the ending with 
that of Irvin Cobb. Which do 
you prefer? Why? Is there any 
hint of the conclusion given in 
the early part of the story? 
Where? 

If you have enjoyed this story, 
you will enjoy another somewhat 
similar in theme and _ locale, 
“Yarbwoman” by Rose Wilder 
Lane, in Harper’s for July, 1927. 
IX. A Worp a Day 

The following words appear in 
this issue of the Scholastic. Learn 
to spell and pronounce them cor- 
rectly. The following have inter- 
esting histories and derivations: 
philanthropist, scapegrace, disin- 
tegrating, Ceres, guffawed, hobby, 
sonnet, moccasin. 

Find synonyms ‘for the follow- 
ing: sedate, effacing, hilarious, 
trite, superstitious, creviced. 

Define exactly: orifice, lunge, 
acclaim, sequence, exposé, exu- 
berance. 


For History and Social Studies Classes 


I. Documents oF Democracy: 
Macna CHARTA 


This promises to be a series of 
extraordinary interest as well as 
classroom value to students of civ- 
ics and history. What are the spe- 
cial merits of reproducing the fac- 
similes of these documents? Draw 
up your own list of the ten most 
important documents in the 
growth of representative govern; 
ment in England and America 
from 1215 to 1931. Keep it and 
check with those chosen for pub- 
lication in the Scholastic. 

Why do we consider Magna 
Charta of primary importance to- 
day? Write a 500-word paper on 
the social conditions of England 
in the reign of John. What classes 
benefited most by the granting of 
the Charter? Would you say it 
was a truly democratic document 
in the modern sense? Name what 
you consider the three most im- 
portant concessions made by the 
King. 


Il. Ger THER NuMBERS 


Identify these prominent names 
in the.news by adding to each a 
number, the first figure of which 
represents his nationality, and the 
second his vocation, according to 
the following keys: 

1. American. 2. British. 3. 
French. 4. German. 5. Italian. 6. 
Chinese. 7. Polish. 8. Hindoo. 9. 
Spanish. 

1. Business man. 2. Statesman. 
3. Scientist. 4. Governor. 5. 
Actor. 6. Soldier. 7. Journalist. 
8. Jurist. 9. Athlete. 

Thus, Dr. Albert Einstein’s 
number would be 43. Get the 
numbers of the following: 1. Wal- 
ter Lippmann....... 2. Pierre Laval 

3. Huey P. Long........ 4, Ar- 
thur Henderson........ 5. Casimir 
Pulaski....... 6. Gerard Swope....... 
7. Ruby Bishop....... 8. Julius Cur- 
tius........ 9. Smedley Butler....... 
10. Wang Chung-hui....... 


IIL. Is Enctanp Done? 


Draw a “time-line” for England 
from the Thirteenth Century till 
now, and place upon it the follow- 
ing events at points corresponding 
to the years between them: 1. 
Magna Charta. 2. Voyage of John 
Cabot. 3. Death of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 4. Watt’s steam engine. 5. 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Na- 
tions”. 6. Founding of East India 
Company. 7. Waterloo. 8. First 
Reform Bill. 9. Suez Canal. 10. 
Federation of Canada. 11. Jubi- 
lee of Queen Victoria. 12. Boer 
War. 13. First Labor Govern- 
ment. 

What relation, if any, does each 
of these events bear to the main 
theme of Dr. Rugg’s discussion— 
the rise and decline of England as 
the economic leader of the world? 


IV. CANCELLATION DEBATE 


Divide the class into three equal 
groups, the moralists, the econo- 
mists, and the political scientists. 
Subdivide each of these into the 
Pro- and the Anti-Cancellation- 
ists. Let each of the six groups 
meet separately and study the 
War Debts problem for one week; 


then elect a spokesman from each 
group to present their arguments: 
and let each spokesman make , 
five-minute speech for his speci 
point of view. Devote the pp. 
mainder of the hour to class dis 
cussion and rebuttal. 
V. YORKTOWN 

Investigate and write papers on 
the following topics: 1. The Mij. 
tary Strategy of the Yorktow 
Campaign. 2. The Franco-Amer. 
can Aliiance, Its Motives and Re. 
sults. 3. The Later Career of Lor 
Cornwallis. 4. The Americay 
“Foreign Legion” (i.e., patriots 
of other lands who gave their sery. 
ices to the Colonies: Lafayetie, 
Pulaski, Von Steuben, etc.). 5, 
The English Attitude toward the 
American Revolution, Then and 
Now. 


VI. Frencn Cotoniat Exposinioy 


Have some one review the just 
published biography of Marshal 
Lyautey by Andre Maurois. Lo 
cate Angkor on the map of Asia, 
Who were the Khmers and how 
long did their empire last? 


VIL. Foreicn AFrairs 
India. Why is the whole civil 


ized world so curious about 
Gandhi? Did you hear his radio 
address? If so, give a brief sun- 
mary of it and tell why he thinks 
the British Government is largely 
responsible for India’s woes. 

Customs Pact. Compare the 
8-7 decision of the World Court 
with certain 5-4 decisions of our 
own Supreme Court. What do 
they both indicate? How does 
Mr. Kellogg sit on the Court if 
the United States is not a men- 
ber? 

The League. Why does the 
present outlook for the Disarme- 
ment Conference seem dark? De- 
bate the question: Resolved, 
That the Monroe Doctrine is a 
dead letter and _ should be 
scrapped. 

England. Secure further fig: 
ures regarding the income taxes 
of the United States and Eng: 
land, and draw up a comparative 
chart showing what an individual 
and a family at each income level 
pays. Bring to class the whole 
poem, “Eton, an Ode”, by Swin- 
burne, from which Chancellor 
Snowden quoted. See what poems 
by other authors you can find 
that celebrate England. 


VIII. Nationa AFrairs 

Philippines. Compare the 
United States policy in the Philip 
-— with British policy in (a 
reland; (b) Egypt; (c) India; 
and with our own in (a) Cuba; 
(b) Porto Rico. Why does the 
independence movement seem 
much more likely to succeed now 
than in the past? ; 

Deficit. Why did the United 
States deficit, which is two 
three times as large as the Brit 
ish, not precipitate a similat 
crisis? What is the difference be 
tween a policy of meeting the def 
cit by increased taxation and by 
long-term bonds? 
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